Holocaust lessons 


Studying human nature at its worst yields 
crucial information. 
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Grading the prof 


Students want all profs to perform as well as the U of A's finest. 
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University Cup. 
Dr. Jacob Masliyah wins the University Cup for 
outstanding teaching and research. 
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More than 6,000 new faces join returning students 


by Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Forse! about getting your lunch order in 
two minutes or less, or of being assured 
of that prime parking spot. 

U of A students are back, in droves, 
although there are a handful fewer than 
last year. 

Preliminary enrolment numbers show 
a drop of 123 students, a reduction of 0.4 
per cent, says Brian Silzer, associate vice- 
president and registrar. 

Silzer says the U of A has 28,563 full- 
and part-time, graduate and undergradu- 
ate students as of September 4, compared 
to 28,686 at the same time last year. The 
numbers are expected to increase by mid- 
month. 

“There were some planned reduc- 
tions, some agreed upon reduced targets, 
like in the Faculty of Nursing for exam- 
ple,” says Silzer. As a result, there were 
19 fewer nursing students, full- and part- 
time, registering for the first time, a de- 
crease of more than eight per cent. 

Education took the largest hit since 
students now transfer into the program in 
their second year and register in the Fac- 

ities of Arts and Science the first year. 
The number of new full- and part-time 
students entering education fell by 217, 
down 38 per cent. 

Numbers for the Faculties of Science 
and Business and the School of Native 
Studies were also down according to 
early enrolment statistics. 

Other faculties are growing. 

Enrolment in the Faculty of Law is up 
more than 18 per.cent. There are 22 more 
students starting physical education de- 


grees, an increase of more than nine per 
cent over last year. And rehabilitation 
medicine, agriculture, forestry and home 
economics, and medicine all increased 
registrations by more than five per cent. 

The Faculty of Arts expanded by 101 
registrations, up 5.6 per cent, bringing the 
preliminary total in that faculty to 1,909 
new students. 

Graduate Studies enrolment is also 
increasing after a few sluggish years, says 
Silzer. First year enrolment is 456, an 
increase of 49 students. 

Murray Gray, dean of graduate stud- 
ies, says “It’s too early to tell at this point 
what the final numbers will be ... 
[although] it’s certainly encouraging. We 


Tina Chang 


had a six per cent increase in admissions 
over the summer and we’re hoping to see 
an increase in the final count.” 

Gray says there is also a significant 
increase in the number of new graduate 
students coming to the U of A for the first 
time. He attributes this to increased re- 
cruitment across Canada. 

Overall, Silzer says things are looking 
good for the university. A fluctuation of 
three per cent is considered normal for a 
variety of reasons. 

The provincial government or a fac- 
ulty could change the target for enrol- 
ment. “And if the economy heats up, like 
now, “ says Silzer, “we see a decline in 
enrolment and some erosion in our stu- 
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+ Early enrolment figures show 0.4 per cent fewer 
new registrations than at this time last year. 
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*The provincial government judges universities 
on accessibility by comparing December 
enrolment figures with previous years. 
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dent base because people see an opportu- 
nity for income. They take advantage of 
the boom in the economy.” 

Conversely, an economic downturn 
usually encourages people to stay or go 
back to school. 

Demographics also play a role. Silzer 
says the pool of students is expected to 
expand. The so-called “echo baby 
boomers” will start university in the next 
five years. 

Transfer partnerships with commu- 
nity colleges also had an impact. Silzer 
says these collaborative efforts are a 
“double-edged” sword. 

“The University is sensitive to the fact 
students can stay home in Grande Prairie, 
or Red Deer, to save money. At the same 
time, we can’t be a University committed 
to excellence if we're not attracting the 
best and the brightest. So, there’s a bit of 
tension there.” 

Still, with more than 6,000 new stu- 
dents each September, the U of A is the 
major player in the province, says Silzer. ® 


Nobel 
Laureate 
to visit 


obel Laureate James Mirrlees, the man 

who shed light on the role of rewards and 
punishments in economic theory, will be on 
campus September 24 through 27. 

Dr. Mirrlees, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and the late William 
Vickery were recognized by the Swedish 
Academy for “fundamental contributions 
to the economic theory of incentives under 
asymmetric information.” 

According to Dr. Kanhaya Gupta, (De- 
partment of Economics), Mirrlees’ theory 
explains the system of incentives and disin- 
centives business and government use so 
people will behave in a responsible manner. 
An example is the deductible on an insur- 
ance policy. Information is asymmetric in 
that you know more about yourself and 
your driving habits than the insurance com- 
pany. To encourage careful driving, insur- 
ance companies include a deductible—the 
amount the driver has to pay himself before 
the insurance company pays. 

Mirrlees is credited with mastering the 
mathematical complications of applying 
the theory to income tax, where govern- 
ments strive to achieve a level of taxation 
that does not negatively affect an individu- 
al’s incentive to work. 

Mirrlees will present a public lecture 
“Incentive and taxation” on Thursday, 
September 25 at 3:30 in TB-95. He will also 
give a seminar on “Optimal low income 
taxes and subsidies,” Friday, September 26 
at 3 p.m., Tory 8-22. 

His visit is sponsored by the Department 
of Economics, the Faculty of Business and 
the Office of the Vice President (Research). 
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_. it makes sense 


Soprano 


comes home 
for Bach 


By Stella Chooi 


er voice has been described as “shim- 

mering, shining, fresh, and guileless.” 
Its resonant purity and unique tonal qual- 
ity will be heard to perfection later this 
month, when soprano Linda Perillo comes 
to Convocation Hall as one of the distin- 
guished artists in “A Passion for Bach,” a 
festival organized by the Department of 
Music. 

Although an international diva, 
Perillo fondly remembers her childhood 
in Edmonton. Her family loved music, 
though it was usually folk music rather 
than classical. In fact, she attributes her 
success in part to their uncritical love of 
everything musical. Her family was hear- 
ing almost every piece she learned for the 
first time and they gave her “always en- 
couragement, never criticism.” She espe- 
cially enjoyed choir rehearsals at St. Pe- 
ter’s Anglican Church, with conductor 
Rudy Dunn and organist Ann Martindale, 
both steeped in the English choral tradi- 
tion with its purity of sound, so much like 
her own voice. On the U of A campus she 
was a frequent piano accompanist for 
student soloists and loved to sit in on the 
art song classes run by Professor Emeritus 
Sandy Munn. She was often the backstage 
pianist in drama department productions. 

In a weekend conversation with Pro- 
fessor Harold Wiens, Perilla recalled that 
her first major success came at an earlier 
Edmonton Bach celebration, the 1985 
TriBACH Tercentenary Festival. At that 
time she was singing with Pro Coro 
Canada and their conductor, Michel 
Gervais, encouraged her to enter the festi- 
val’s national competition. To her sur- 
prise (but noone else’s) she won a scholar- 
ship, spent the money on airfare to Lon- 
don, England, voice lessons with re- 
nowned teacher Jessica Cash and all the 
wonderful early music concerts given 
there by instrumentalists and singers, 
including her hero, Emma Kirkby. 

It was there she decided that “I want 
to do that kind of music.” Back in Canada, 
her performance with the Alberta Ba- 
roque Ensemble, broadcast on CBC, 
caught the attention of a Vancouver 
agent. Auditions were arranged in To- 
ronto, invitations followed, and by the 
1989-90 season her performance career 
had begun. 


Her voice and technical mastery have 
captured the attention of renowned ba- 
roque specialists all over the world and 
just recently she was chosen to record a 
Bach cantata newly discovered at the 
University of 


Leipzig. ——__—_—___— 
Most of her __ Her voice and technical 
current reper- SS 
toire concen- mastery have captured 
trates on the = ape 
baroque, the attention of 
ve. renowned baroque 


calls with par- 
ticular pleasure 
the thrill (and 


stress) of learn- —_ world and just recently 
ing in fourdays =£§£—~_ 
a new work, she was chosen to record 
“Cycle of ooo 
Spring” by a Bach cantata newly 
Winnipeg Sym- ; 

phony Orches- __ discovered at the 

tra’s composer- Cone e st eae oa 
in-residence, University of Leipzig. 


Glen Buhr, so 

that it could be 

recorded without delay. Harold Wiens, 
who has sung with Perillo on previous 
occasions, is always struck not only by 
her musicality but by her rock solid 


specialists all over the 


A Linda Perillo, 
U of A alumna and internationally acclaimed soprano. 


preparation of the music. Perillo says she 
prepares as diligently as ever (she'll grab 
a copy of the score as soon as a concert 
has been booked), but where she once sat 
at the piano to learn the notes first, she 
now finds it more fulfilling to study the 
text before learning to say it through the 
music. 

For the whimsically entitled festival 
recital “Mr Bach Takes His Hat Off,” 
Perillo has pored over texts from the 
Psalms, French and German writers and, 
of course, the ubiquitous “anonymous.” 

Although her home base is London, 
England, with baroque violinist Walter 
Reiter (another distinguished guest at the 
Bach festival), she says she always looks 
for the results of Eskimo and Oiler games 
on CNN, and is happy to be back in Ed- 
monton. Her engagements include a 
noon-hour recital and an evening concert 
appearance in Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 
during the Winspearation celebrations. 
Then it’s on to the “Passion for Bach” 
festival on campus for vocal master 
classes and recitals, concluding with a 
Bach workshop with the Da Camera Sing- 
ers at the beginning of October. 

For more information on “A Passion 
for Bach”, contact the Bach Festival 
Hotline at 492-2949. 


No agreement yet between U of A and NASA 


More meetings scheduled as focus shifts to compensation 


By Michael Robb 


he next phase of talks on a new collec- 

tive agreement between the Non-Aca- 
demic Staff Association and the University 
will likely shift to compensation, says 
NASA’‘s negotia- 
tions team chair, 
Kevan Warner. 

Spokespeople 

from both sides 
of the negotia- 


imminent given the 
tions remained 


tight-lipped number of substantive 
about the extent bait Ay cae agate SR 
to which the two issues on the table. 


sides have 

reached agree- 

ment on the issues up for negotiations. 
However, both sides say they have 
reached an agreement on two significant 


Both sides say that a 


quick agreement is not 


elements of the collective agreement: lay- 
off and recall and grievance procedures. 
“Bargaining is continuing on substan- 
tive, outstanding issues such as compensa- 
tion, time off for NASA busi- 
ness, issues surrounding ben- 


that will be time consuming. NASA has @. 
tabled a lot of issues, he said. 

Even though these contract negotia- 
tions follow tough times—a five per cent 
rollback and a succession of 
layoffs—both parties say the 


efits costs containment and the _--- both parties say the negotiations have been charac- 
job evaluation system,” says ase haveb terized by good will. A new 
Bruce Anderson, the Univer- negotiations have been approach to bargaining, inter- 
sity negotiations team chair. ‘ est-based bargaining, is being 
It’s not likely an agreement characterized by used to conduct the negotia- 
will be struck until at least good will. tions. Interest-based bargain- 


October. 

Meetings are scheduled for 
September 15, 19, 22, 24 and 
25. Both sides say that a quick agreement 
is not imminent given the number of sub- 
stantive issues on the table. There are 
many issues that haven’t been examined 
for a number of years, Anderson said, and 
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ing is based on the two parties 

discussing their interests, dis- 

cussing why they want some- 
thing, so that both parties understand one 
another’s position. It is sometimes called 
mutual gains bargaining. Both parties took 
seminars on the approach in March to pre- 
pare for the negotiations. 


focus 


Grading the professor 


How do we improve university teaching? 


By Lee Elliott 


Make attendance at teaching seminars mandatory 


heamus Murphy, Students’ Union 

vice-president academic, made a 
campaign promise last spring that he 
intends to keep—improve teaching at 
the U of A. 

“Students demand it,” says Murphy. 
Professors are enjoying a raise made possi- 
ble with the money students have contrib- 
uted through increased tuition. “We’re 
entering a time of post cuts, he says. 
“We've spent a long time 
honing our research exper- 
tise and now it’s time to 
refine our teaching.” 

Murphy has horror 
stories collected on the 
campaign trail, but has a 
caution before relating 
them. “I don’t want to come 
across as saying we have 
bad teachers. We have some 
of the best.” The Students’ 
Union has even initiated its 
own teaching award, 
SALUT, to recognize 
excellence. 

Jacob Masliyah, this year’s winner of 
the University Cup, is a case in point, says 

‘Murphy. “He has a simple, yet well-de- 
fined teaching philosophy. If a student 
does not understand what he’s talking 
about, he goes over it again until it clicks,” 


“The kicker is that 
none of the effort 
we're putting into this 
is of any use unless it’s 


mandatory.” 


Sheamus Murphy, 
Students’ Union 
Vice-President Academic 


he says. “Why wouldn’t everybody want 
to do that?” 

The increase in teaching seminars on 
campus is a good step, says Murphy, but 
there needs to be more. “The kicker is that 
none of the effort we’re putting into this is 
of any use unless it’s mandatory,” he says. 

So what are the horror stories? One 
professor asked the class on the first day if 
they would mind if she gave everyone 
sevens as a final grade. She 
took a class vote and the ma- 
jority agreed. “The achievers 
in this course were shafted,” 
says Murphy, “and any no- 
tion of challenge was dis- 
carded by the guarantee, 
giving the class a disincen- 
tive to learn.” 

Another student reported 
a professor as saying, ‘I don’t 
speak English very well, so 
will you please not ask any 
questions.’ “That’s when 
people start searching for 
new sessions,” says Murphy. 

The vast majority of U of A professors 
do a good job, he says. “They can still im- 
prove, though, and there must be elements 
within the system of evaluation, promo- 
tion and professional development that 
encourage growth as teachers.” 


v Sheamus Murphy, Students’ Union Vice-President Academic 


Mozart to Manson 


Consider teaching for merit 
increases—proportionately 


eaching ability should be considered by 

faculty evaluation committees for merit 
increases,” says Dr. David Cook , director 
of studies in medical education, “with the 
one proviso in that, in our faculty at least, 
people have job descriptions ... If someone 
has a job description which is 95 per cent 
research, then they should be judged on 
that.” 

All professors need to be able to teach, 
however. “If someone is purely interested 
in research, they should be in a research 
institute, not a university,” says Cook, 
“because a university disseminates infor- 
mation.” 

“T think traditionally our faculty has 
tended to rate research a little more heav- 
ily, perhaps because we're a little more 
comfortable evaluating it.” The faculty is 
working hard toward changing that, he 
says. “We're moving in the right direction, 
I’m just not convinced we're there yet.” 

Cook recommends three steps to better 
teaching: 

1) Recruit chairs committed to the overall 
mission of the university; not just their 
area of research. 

2) Recruit people on the basis of their 
teaching expertise and interest. 

3) Provide professional development— 
and lots of it. 

When we bring new professors to the 
Uof A, “the period of training is almost 
never less than 10 years, which is almost 
entirely focused on research and practice,” 
says Cook. “We need to offer professional 
development in teaching ... and make sure 
it’s not only available but that.new faculty 
avail themselves of it.” 

Does that mean mandatory? “No, just 
that a teacher is encouraged to attend, and 
if they don’t and their students say they’re 
doing a lousy job, I can say, 
‘Please do not count on my 
support for your promo- 
tion.’”” 

Department chairs have 
to believe in rewarding teach- 
ing, he says. If they don’t, 
you can have the situation 
where someone excels at 
teaching, “working very hard 
to forward the academic mis- 
sion of the university, while 
the ‘wombat’ next door, locks 
himself in the lab and re- 
searches. . .” If the researcher is rewarded 
with grants, job offers and promotions, 
says Cook, the professor who concentrated 
on teaching learns a lesson. 

Professors also need to face up to the 
need for evaluation. “We can’t say we a: 
want to be rewarded and yet refuse to be 
evaluated on teaching.” While there’s a 
whole body of research on the value of 
student evaluations, Cook says, “What the 
students actually do, surprise, surprise, is 
tell you what they think. We ignore that 
kind of information at our peril.” 


and everything in between. 
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You learn something new every day. 


Hire professors who can teach 


D: Roberta McKay says, “as a recipient of 
a faculty teaching award and a Ruther- 
ford Award, I can’t complain my teaching 
hasn't been recognized.” 

That doesn’t mean she thinks it’s easy. 
“There's always the question of the 
number of hours in the day. It’s a real jug- 
gling act to be as prepared as | need to be 
to be the kind of teacher ] am... 
in that day to read scholarly journals, re- 
search and look for dollars for research.” 

“Tt’s not so much workload as how a 
person makes choices on how to allocate 
their time ... I really always feel under 
pressure because I feel I really have to 
keep up that research piece as well.” In her 
case, she’s been enjoying recent success in 
both areas. 

McKay says she has noted an improve- 
ment in the administrative commitment to 
teaching since she came to the U of A eight 
years ago. “I guess the proof of the pud- 
ding will be whether teaching is given the 
same kind of merit in the increment deci- 
sion.” While not speaking specifically 
about her own career, she says, ‘my sense 
is that there is more emphasis on the re- 
search.” 

“I'd make sure people could teach be- 
fore I hired 
them,” says 
McKay. In her 
own depart- 
ment, education, 
“I know ... for 
the most part, 
their ability to 
teach has been 
looked at very 
closely ... but 
then, that’s our 
business.” 


and also 


A Dr. Roberta McKay, 
elementary education 


4 Dr. David Cook, 
director, Studies in 
Medical Education 


+ 53 new professors attended University Teaching 
_ Services (UTS) orientation this year. 


+ UTS offers up to 27 teaching sessions throughout 
the year. 
+The Peer Consultation program has 40 consultants, 


* Twenty mentors are involved in the Mentor 
Program. 
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The Edmonton Journal 


Dismount and 
walk rule 
needed for bikes 


tepping out of one of the doors of HUB 
Mall the other day I came within a cat’s 
whisker of being hit by a speeding bicycle. 
This is not the first time this has hap- 
pened. I like to live on the edge as much 
as the average librarian, but the risk of 
being seriously injured or even killed by 
some idiot on a trail bike every time I walk 
from one building to another is too much. 
Why not make a dismount and walk rule 
for bikers on campus and fine the pants off 
anybody who violates it? Such a rule 
would—dare I say it?—make sense. 
Alan Rutkowski, 
Library 


Differences don’t 


include grammar 
check 


n page 4 of the latest issue of Folio you 
have informed your readers that “There’s 
two things different about this Folio.” 

Sadly, one of those differences is not 
greater attention to the rules of English 
grammar! Contrary to the practice of 
many students, many faculty, and that 
national arbiter of proper English, the 
CBC, there is a place for the word ‘are.’ 

So, let us try that again: “There’re 
two.... 

Doug Hube 

Physics 


“ 


Student protests 
Hooters 


have been a University of Alberta stu- 

dent for four years. Having studied de- 
sign and marketing, I was very saddened 
to learn of HUB Mall’s surprisingly harm- 
ful marketing scheme. You can be assured 
that much business will be lost during 

September 2-5 while Hooters Girls are in 

HUB Mall. 

It is not my idea of a good time to 
watch well-endowed adult women jump 
around on pogo sticks. The Hooters chain 
promotes a perception of women that is 
harmful to all of us: that women can be 
acceptably treated in a “family” restaurant 
as objects for the amusement of others. 

I do not wish to pass judgment on 
those who frequent the Hooters chain, as 
many obviously do. What I want to stress 
is that I choose not to go to Hooters Res- 
taurant in WEM because of the convictions 
outlined above. I find it discomforting, to 
say the least, to find myself put in a situa- 
tion I find humiliating on the campus of a 
university I call my own and where I 
spend at least fifty per cent of my time. 

HUB Mall is conveniently located on 
the University campus and offers a 
number of services and products useful to 
me as a University student. As most of my 
classes are located in the Fine Arts and 
Business buildings, I walk through the 
mall several times a day, often stopping to 
buy supplies, lunch or a snack. I will not 
walk through HUB Mall between Sept. 2-5, 
and imagine I will find many other con- 
venient locales, both on and off campus, 
where I will give my business through the 
rest of the year. 

Sarah Classen 

Fourth-year art and design student 


Popping vitamins 
harmful? Think 
again. 


1 ow many bowls of spinach do you 
think you’d need to eat to equal the 
nutrition of one bowl in the 1940s? Three? 
Five? Try more than 12! So, how could we 
possibly be getting enough vitamins and 
minerals by eating enough fresh fruits and 
vegetables? It discourages me that Dr. 
Tapan Basu, recently elected president of 
the International College of Nutrition, 
claims we ingest enough vitamins and 
minerals by merely sticking to “plenty of 
fresh fruits and vegetables.” [Folio, Aug. 
29, 1997] Most of us don’t eat enough 
fruits and vegetables, let alone fresh ones, 
nor are most organically grown. Most of us 
don’t chew our food enough to get the 
nutrients out. Most of us have guts which 
struggle to absorb nutrients because our 
intestines are toxic and covered in layers of 
accumulated crud. Most of us eat for con- 
venience and speed — “dead” fast foods. 
Most of us lead stressful lives with inad- 
equate sleep; most 
of us breathe pol- 
luted air and 
drink less than 
pure water. No 
matter how hard 
we try to eat and 
live well, we’re 
not getting the 
nutrients the body 


All of us need to take 
control of our own 
health in order to 


prevent disease, 


requires to stay rather than relying 
healthy and dis- 
Se on doctors and the 
ease free. 
With advances health-care 


in medical tech- 
nology, disease 


system as a “disease 
rates continue to Sa 


increase at alarm- management” 
ing rates so pre- 
scription drugs to cure-all. 


merely “mask” 
symptoms aren’t 
working. Yes, certainly anything in excess 
can be harmful. Mega doses of vitamins 
can be wasteful, but that won’t kill people! 
In 1992, of the deaths in America, 125,000 
were from prescription drugs; 9,000 from 
food poisoning; from taking vitamin sup- 
plements—0 (Albert Zehr, PhD Nutrition, 
Help Yourself Health Care.) 

For years, farmers have added vitamin 
and mineral supplements to feed for their 
livestock for healthier animals. Humans 
should learn from this. All of us need to 
take control of our own health in order to 
prevent disease, rather than relying on 
doctors and the health-care system as a 
“disease management” cure-all. If there 
are natural supplements available to make 
people healthier, live longer, reduce dis- 
ease and reduce health-care costs, we 
should all be encouraged (not discour- 
aged) by our medical practitioners to ben- 
efit from them. As it turns out, a great 
number of our physicians take vitamin 
supplements themselves to stay healthy. 

Marion McFall, 

Graphic Design Services 


Selling genetics 


in Canada 


by Timothy Caulfield, 


Research Director, Assistant Professor, Health Law Institute, Faculty of Law 


esearch in the area of genetics has 

moved forward at an incredible pace. 
Genes have been discovered for serious 
and common diseases‘such as Alzheimer’s, 
breast cancer and cystic fibrosis. To date, 
most of these discoveries have remained in 
the laboratory and are largely unavailable 
to Canadian patients. There are indications 
this may be changing, however. We are 
moving from an era of basic genetic re- 
search into an era of practical application. 
The marketing of genetic services is clear 
evidence of this transition. 

The critical question is what role the 
market should play in the allocation of 
genetic resources. While many of the con- 
cerns surrounding commercialization re- 
main speculative, few dispute the need for 
some form of regu- 
lation. But can we 
effectively regulate 
this genetic services 
and still reap the 
benefits of a com- 
petitive “genetech” 
industry? 

Marketing can 
take a variety of 
forms. A scientist 
may promote a dis- 
covery in the hope 
of attracting venture 
capitalists. A 
biotech company 
may hype a new 
diagnostic test to 
ensure a successful 
public offering of 
shares. Physicians 
may be inundated 
with elaborate pro- 
motions for diag- 
nostic services. 
While these tech- 
niques may not be advertising in the tradi- 
tional sense, the information disseminated 
by these marketing strategies is often 
picked up by the media and, unfortu- 
nately, becomes a primary source of the 
public’s “genetic education.” But how fit- 
ting, balanced, and accurate is this educa- 
tion? What impact will it have on the pub- 
lic’s perception of genetic diseases? As 
recently noted by a pharmaceutical execu- 
tive: “If you can make a condition a 
stigma, you can make money on it.” 

Likewise, some fear commercial pres- 
sure will lead to the premature entry of 
genetic services into the health-care sys- 
tem. That is, genetic technologies. will be- 
come part of the standard of practice, and 
part of the public’s expectation, before the 
clinical benefits and ethical, social and 
legal ramifications can be assessed. In fact, 
it has been argued that despite their cur- 
rent commercial availability, it is still too 
early to market newly developed tests for 
breast cancer and Alzheimer’s disease. The 
evidence concerning the benefits of these 
tests remains equivocal and the risks (in- 
cluding psychological implications, mis- 
interpretation of results, etc.) are unclear. 

Commercialization of genetics could 
also adversely affect university research by 
de-emphasizing basic science and eroding 
the ethos of collaboration. A recent US 
study found that academic-industry rela- 
tionships are significantly associated with 
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a tendency to withhold the results of re- 
search. Although this environment of se- 
crecy is considered essential to the process 
of obtaining a patent, it impedes the expe- 
ditious publication of scientific data and 
may delay the reporting of findings which 
are immediately relevant to patient care. 

Addressing these concerns will not be 
easy. Genetics has become a big business. 
In 1996 the Canadian biotech industry 
raised over $1 billion in venture capital 
and $8 billion from the market capitaliza- 
tion of publicly traded companies. The 
number of biotech companies has almost 
doubled in just two years and the number 
of industry /university alliances has in- 
creased dramatically. The excitement 
which has surrounded the emerging ge- 
netic technologies has 
played a large part in 
this growth. Asa result, 
any regulation, even for . 
the purpose of protect- 
ing the public, will be 
met by a degree of re- 
sistance. Indeed, some 
in the biotech industry 
say there is already too 
much regulation. 

It is also important 
to recognize the vital 
and irreplaceable role 
of industry in genetic 
research— particularly 
given that public 
money for basic re- 
search has been greatly 
restricted. Private dol- 
lars can generally flow 
more rapidly and more 
responsively than other 
funding. Encouraged 
by both government 
and university adminis- 
tration, academic researchers have increas- 
ingly turned to the biotechnology sector 
for support. 

So, how should Canadian policy mak- 
ers respond? First, more research is 
needed. As noted earlier, many concerns 
which surround the commercialization 
process are, as yet, speculative. Policy 
should neither be based on unjustified 
fears nor on overly optimistic visions of 
the future. Second, there is a clear need to 
educate health-care professionals and the 
general public about basic genetics. In- 
deed, an educated primary care physician, 
one who can accurately assess the benefits 
and risks of a given genetic service, may be 
one of the most effective and efficient regu- 
latory mechanisms available. 

Given the enormous potential of ge- 
netic research in the development of diag- 
nostic aids, preventive health strategies, 
genetically derived pharmaceuticals, and 
even, genetic therapies, we need to be alert 
to overly polemic discourses which do 
little more than cloud meaningful policy 
development. Nevertheless, many of the 
concerns which have been articulated in 
relation to the marketing of genetic serv- 
ices cannot be ignored. A thoughtful regu- 
latory regime—one that integrates the pub- 
lic interest in health care, the effective and 
efficient participation of industry and the 
need for the free flow of scientific informa- 
tion—must be developed. 
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Human Development, Not Economic Growth 


by Gordon Laxer, 


Director Parkland Institute and Professor of Sociology 


Sees are usually meetings of heads of 
state. The Alberta Growth Summit re- 
tains the spirit of a peak meeting of lead- 
ers. The fall sitting of the legislature was 
cancelled so the government could hold its 
“consultation” with the people. This is 
touted as a way to give grass roots 
Albertans more say. Grass roots? The 90 
hand-picked delegates are more of a who’s 
who of the elite, with just enough critics to 
lend credibility. 

Klein’s Summit looks much like the 
1993 orchestrated “round tables.” The gov- 
ernment assembled a similar array of 
elites, set the agenda and controlled the 
information booklets sent to carefully cho- 
sen “delegates.” 

The round tables justified cutting Al- 
berta’s public services to the lowest level 
in the country while maintaining massive 
subsidies and royalty breaks to large cor- 
porations. 

Remember the Premier’s television 
addresses in which he kept repeating “You 
told us to do X and we are carrying out 
your wishes”? How did he know what 
Albertans told him? From the roundtables, 
of course. Expect to hear more of the same 
for years to come after the Economic Sum- 
mit. 

If decision-making passes from the 
legislature to hand-picked elites, why did 


we hold that election in March? Could it =. 


be to bypass the wishes of ornery citizens 
who dared elect opposition members? 

If it is an elitist summit, will they at 
least ask the right questions? No. Growth 
is the wrong question. Growth implies 
going forward in the same direction. It is a 
focus for the comfortable, the powerful 
and the rich who are doing very well, 
thank you. 

Instead of growth, the focus should be 
on human development. Emilio Medici, a 
president of Brazil in the 1960s, distin- 
guished between growth and human de- 
velopment when he remarked that “Brazil 


is doing well but the people are not.” Eco- 
nomic statistics were improving, but the 
lot of the people was not. 

Albertans implicitly understand the 
distinction. They know what an economy 
is for. When asked in July what issues the 
Growth Summit should address they said 
“education, health and job creation.” 

The United Nations issues an annual 
Human Development Report. “Human 
development is the end—economic growth 
a means,” stated the 1996 report. 

“So the purpose of growth is to enrich 
people’s lives, but far too often it does not 
... There is no automatic link between 
growth and human development.” 

What promotes human development 
according to the UN? Policies that: gener- 
ate full employment and security of liveli- 
hoods; foster peoples’ freedom and em- 
powerment; promote social cohesion and 
cooperation; safeguard future human de- 
velopment. 

What kind of economy leads to these 
outcomes? Last January when Klein called 
Kevin Taft, author of Shredding the Public 
Interest, a communist, he was reported 
stating: “He can present his arguments, a 
left wing argument, and that is that every- 
one should have an equal salary no matter 
how hard they work ... it’s communism” 
(Edmonton Journal Feb 1, 1997, A7). 

Klein implied that people should be 
paid according to how hard they work. I 
agree. 

Are people justly rewarded for the 
work they do? This should be a central 
question of the Summit. What about those 
who inherited their wealth and gain their 
income by doing nothing at all? The assets 
of the world’s 358 billionaires exceeds the 
combined annual incomes of countries 
with 45 per cent of the world’s people. 
That’s about two and a half billion people. 
Diane Francis’ Controlling Interest tells the 
stories of the 32 families who control about 
one-third of Canada’s economy. The com- 


Virtual teaching: a disclaimer 


By Chrisopher Levan, 
Principal St. Stephen’s College 


& Mievs over Tickle-me-Elmo. Make room 


for Gigapets, Nanobabies, Dinkie 
Dinos and Tamagotchies. I’ve never seen 
more demanding toys than the latest craze 
in hand-held entertainment—virtual pets! 

My friend Janelle has one named Wil- 
lis, and he lives in a little electronic display 
board that hangs around her neck. Pro- 
grammed into the micro computer that 
drives Willis is the life cycle of a dinosaur. 

Once the “on” button is pressed, Willis 
springs to life. Actually, he is hatched from 
an egg. As any living creature, he then 
needs to be fed and wants to play. Janelle, 
his virtual mother/mentor, is required to 
manipulate a combination of controls to 
give Willis food and help him decide his 
identity as a herbivore or carnivore. She 
will help him sleep, watch over him when 
he gets sick, and give him all the love that 
any respectable pet deserves. 

So what's the big deal? Isn’t this just 
like any electronic doll? 


Well, unlike “Barbie” or “Ken,” Willis 
can die. If he goes unattended for too long, 
he’ll starve. Lights flash, buzzers beep, and 
if emergency assistance is not given in 
time, he’s toast. So, if you don’t want to 
witness the death of your pet, you’d better 
take him everywhere you go or find a 
babysitter. 

Can you picture the dilemma this 
poses for higher education? Don’t be sur- 
prised if students come to lectures with 
their virtual pets on a leash around their 
wrists. Professors may have to plan more 
refreshment breaks and feeding times for 
the pets in the classroom. It might be nec- 
essary to establish a “post virtual trau- 
matic syndrome” office complete with 
counsellors who can do grief counselling 
with virtual pet widows. Eventually, we 
may even see the rise of a new field of 
inquiry: “Virtual Veterinary Sciences.” 

All right, it does sound a bit silly. 
Maybe Nanobabies and Tamagouchies are 


mon thread in all their stories is that they 
inherited enormous wealth. They chose 
their parents well. Is this an economy 
where people are rewarded for working 
hard? Whose economy is it? 

Brent Ballantyne, the CEO of Maple 
Leaf Foods earns 256 times as much as the 
average employee at Maple Leaf. Does 
anyone really believe he works 256 times 
as hard? The Summit should take up 
Klein’s suggestion of paying people ac- 
cording to how hard they work. What 
would such an economy look like? 

Mr. Klein’s call for less government is 
behind the times. In an astonishing about- 
face, the World Bank is now calling for the 
“reinvigoration of public institutions.” 
This is not the Klein government's “rein- 
vestment” in public services. Klein’s rein- 
vestment means further cuts in per capita 
constant dollar terms. Alberta’s spending 
per capita is projected to fall three per cent 
in health and advanced education, four 
per cent in education and nine per cent in 
family and social services over the next 
three years. 

The World Bank is talking about real 
reinvigoration. “The effective state is the 
cornerstone of successful economies,” the 
Bank’s 1997 report states. 

“Without it, economic and social devel- 
opment is impossible.” The World Bank’s 
list of key tasks of government include 
investing in basic social services and infra- 
structure, providing a welfare safety net 
and protecting the environment. Can Al- 
berta promote human development when 
it spends less per capita on health care 
than any other province, when it has the 
lowest minimum wage in the country, 
when it spends less on education than 
Alabama? 

Now that Alberta has had three large 
budgetary surpluses, it should lead the 
way in rebuilding first class public serv- 
ices. Many useful jobs could be created in 
teaching our young, promoting the health 


just another outlandish fad that will go the 
way of pet rocks. But they symbolize our 
society’s current fascination with all things 
electronic. 

Anything on the “Net” or in a laptop 
must be more exciting and captivating 
than the real thing. We have become a 
hard-wired culture. 

On the positive side, we can applaud 
the educational value of visualizers and 
computer generated simulations—like 
training wheels on a bicycle, they let us 
have the experience without the hard 
knocks. 

On the negative side, we can too easily 
allow technical bells and whistles to sub- 
stitute themselves for face-to-face learning. 
We've all witnessed the proliferation of 
technology creeping into our courses, and 
we have reason to be wary. The greatest 
gifts we have to offer our students are the 
“real time” encounters which a residential 
program allows. 
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of Albertans and building needed infra- 
structure. 

The following questions need to be 
addressed: Why is Alberta’s economy still 
so narrowly based? Why is youth unem- 
ployment so high? Why is there persistent 
poverty? Why do native land claims go 
unheeded? Why are there growing in- 
equalities in wages and salaries? Why are 
women’s contributions to paid and unpaid 
work not adequately recognized? Who's 
going to clean up the mess the oil and for- 
est companies leave? What can be done 
about absentee corporate ownership by an 
irresponsible few? 

Growth and control by a small eco- 
nomic elite holding “Summits” will not 
lead to the development of the potential of 
all Albertans. 


vw Gordon Laxer 


Once the university loses its human 
face, it loses everything. 

As I watch undergraduates moving 
about the campus in the beginning weeks 
of the semester, I am taken back to the 
first moment I entered a university class- 
room. Do you recall the hushed awe, the 
tingling anticipation? The professor 
seemed so imposing and wise. Had she 
read every text in the library or just every 
other one? I don’t remember what she 
actually said in those first few classes. 
Rather, it was the importance of meeting 
other students, being in the presence of 
great minds, and knowing myself to be 
part of a larger community of learning 
that took ideas seriously. It was a long 
treasured experience. 

Willis can provide us with great infor- 
mation. No quibble there. But the wisdom 
our students seek doesn’t come from a 
computer alone. It also requires a human 
touch, yours and mine. 


& Agnes Yuen and Tim Poon with Vice-President (Academic) Doug Owram 


U of A students take both 
C.D. Howe Awards - 


By Lee Elliott 


wo students in the U of A’s Faculty of 

Engineering have been recognized as 
the top second year engineering students 
in Canada. 

Tim Poon, electrical engineering, and 
Agnes Yuen, chemical engineering, each 
received this year’s C.D.Howe Memorial 
Foundation Engineering Award as the top 
male and female engineering student in 
the.country respectively. 

The awards are each valued at $18,000 
over three years and only two are given 
each year, one for the top male and one for 
the top female engineering student in one 
of the country’s 33 engineering schools. 
This is the first time both awards have 
gone to one university. 

Poon aced the competition with a per- 
fect 9 average, while Yuen had an 8.9 aver- 
age. Both are also extremely active outside 
the classroom. Poon has been elected for a 
second term as a student representative of 


the General Faculties Council, has served as 
a campus ambassador, orientation leader, 
as services coordinator of the Engineering 
Students’ Society, as student-at-large on the 
students’ access fund board and as a volun- 
teer supervisor at the Misericordia Hospi- 
tal. He was also a member of the U of A 
Liquid Propane Vehicle project. 

Yuen has been involved as coxswain for 
the Edmonton Rowing Club, volunteers 
with a business-based club called AIESEC 
and has written a regular environmental 
affairs column for the Gateway, as a member 
of the Environmental Campus Organization. 
She is also assistant editor of the Yellowbird 
East Community League newsletter. 

Both students have been recognized 
for outstanding achievement before. Poon 
received the Chancellor’s Citation Award 
worth $15,000 last year and Yuen received 
a three-year $30,000 National Research 
Council Award this summer. 


Delegates attend mini summit 


By Lee Elliott 


he U of A hopes to have its voice heard 

at the upcoming provincial Growth 
Summit to be co-chaired by the premier 
and Mike Percy, dean of the Faculty of 
Business. 

Several delegates from the U of A at- 
tended a post-secondary mini-summit in 
Red Deer August 27, designed to bring a 
common message to the major Growth 
Summit. 

Bruce Dancik, associate vice-president 
(academic), said the mini-summit was in 
some ways, “like trying to reinvent the 
wheel.” There was agreement that we havea 
good post-secondary system in the province, 
he said, “but we have to find incentives to 
make that system work.” There was an em- 
phasis on increasing accessibility for stu- 
dents with seamless transfer between institu- 
tions, however, “institutions have to have 
credit for facilitating that transfer,” he said. 

Dancik says it would be easy for the U 
of A to go after first year students who are 
less expensive to educate. However, to 
ensure the system works, the U of A has 
entered into transfer agreements with 
other institutions. Lower enrolment costs 
money in the KPI ratings, however, so 
“right now there’s no incentive.” 

Peter Cahill, president of the Graduate 
Students’ Association, also attended the 
mini-summit. He saw a shift in thinking 
from two years ago, when he suspects 
participants would have expressed broad- 
based support for tuition increases. “There 


seemed to bea sort of shift,” he says. How- 
ever, because tuition varies so much be- 
tween institutions, “there isn’t a real con- 
sensus to what tuition is and what it 
should be based on.” 

While it wasn’t a point of major discus- 
sion at the mini-summit, Cahill does hope 
a point he raised will make it to the 
Growth Summit. He’d like a discussion of 
the thinking behind tuition increases: those 
who benefit pay. The portion students pay 
is targeted to 30 per cent of the institution’s 
operating budget, he said. However, sala- 
ries make up a huge portion of the budget. 
And in research institutions like the U of 
A, professors spend half their time on re- 
search—which benefits the entire province. 
“Indirectly we have a tuition policy that 
ironically subsidizes research.” 

Cahill suggests students should pay 
part of the research costs. He believes they 
benefit from a better education. “It’s not so 
much that 30 per cent is bad, but 30 per 
cent of what,” he says. 

The effectiveness of the major summit 
will depend greatly on how well it is man- 
aged, says Dancik. “This provides, I sup- 
pose in some ways, a better way to get con- 
sensus, but one gets the sense that the in- 
tense strong ideas are sometimes subdued- 
by this attempt to get broad consensus.” 

Heather Taylor, vice-president external 
for the Student’s Union and Paul 
Woodard, president, AAS:UA also at- 
tended the Red Deer meeting. 


4 Chief Justice Antonio Lamer spoke to students in the Faculty of Law Sept. 8. 


i 
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Chief Justice of Canada 
nota fan of US system 
of selecting judges 


Antonio Lamer addresses students, September 8 


By Michael Robb 


he Chief Justice of Canada often gets 

two questions when he addresses uni- 
versity students: Should the Supreme 
Court of Canada be deciding political 
questions politicians have failed to an- 
swer? And should Canada be selecting 
judges in a more open manner? 

“We feel that if there is a genuine prob- 
lem in Canadian society and it’s not being 
dealt with in the House of Commons, Ca- 
nadians are entitled to a solution,” Chief 
Justice Antonio Lamer told a packed room 
of students and professors earlier this 
week. Purely political questions should 
not be put to the Supreme Court, he said, 
but the chief justice reminded his listeners 
that law is politics. 

“If politicians abdicate their responsi- 
bilities, God bless the courts,” he said, 
pointing out that Canadians should tell 
their politicians to do their jobs. And if 
Canadians feel politicians are not doing 
that, they have an opportunity every four 
or four-and-a-half years to tell them so. 

On the second question, the Chief Jus- 
tice made it clear he supports the Cana- 
dian system of appointing judges. “Our 


_ country has the best appointment system 


in the world,” he said. Lamer acknowl- 
edged that it was an awkward time for 
him to address the question—given that 
the prime minister will soon be finding a 
replacement for Gerard LaForest, who 


Board hears 


recommendations for 


recently retired from the country’s top 
court. 

Still, Lamer lambasted the American 
system for choosing Supreme Court 
judges. During selection hearings senators 
from the political party opposing the presi- 
dent typically ask embarrassing questions. 
Senators who belong to the same party as 
the president ask soft questions. “They’re 
not interested in the best appointment,” he 
said, and the first group of senators is only 
interested in embarrassing the president. 

“You'll never get me to go to the 
American system. Never.” 

Most people who criticize the Cana- 
dian selection process don’t know the sys- 
tem, don’t know you have to apply and 
don’t know the extent to which their peers 
and people outside the system scrutinize 
candidates, he said. And, furthermore, 
lawyers and judges work in an institution 
that is the most open in Canadian soci- 
ety—more open than universities. Lawyers 
and judges do their job in the eye of the 
public on a daily basis and by the time a 
person becomes a candidate for the Su- 
preme Court, he or she is well known, he 
said. By that time, he or she has written 
200 or 300 judgments. 

“If you want to know more about that 
person, you have to move out of his or her 
professional life into his or her personal 
life,” he said. 


Growth Summit 


by Lee Elliott 


na backgrounder on the Alberta Growth 

Summit presented to the Board of Gover- 
nors Sept. 5, President Rod Fraser, said the 
University hopes the summit focuses on 
two post-secondary issues : support for 
students and support for research. 

The backgrounder proposes three 
strategies government could use to better 
support students: support the introduction 
of compulsory computers for all university 
programs; match scholarship funds; and 
develop a funding system that provides 
incentives to institutions which respond to 
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the goal of system-wide educational op- 
portunity. 

To support research, the backgrounder 
suggest government match research dol- 
lars obtained from national funding coun- 
cils and from industry and establish an 
Alberta Heritage Fund for Science and 
Engineering Research, much like the exist- 
ing Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medi- 
cal Research (AHFMR). 

The University will make a formal 
submission to the Alberta Growth Summit 
to be held September 29 and 30, 1997. 


Masliyah wins 
University Cup 


By Lee Elliott 


he soup tureen passed to new hands as 

Dr. Jacob Masliyah became the second 
recipient of the University Cup given in 
recognition of.a faculty member who has 
excelled in both teaching and research. 

Dr. Doug 
Owram, vice- 
president (aca- 
demic), pre- 
sented the award 
to Masliyah, a 
professor in the 
Department of 
Chemical and 
Materials Engi- 
neering, at the 
September 4 
Celebration of 
Teaching and 
Learning. 

In presenting 
the award, 
Owram said the cup is intended to be a 
capstone award for the outstanding career 
of a long-time faculty member. He noted 
that “just as knowledge sustains the uni- 
versity and the minds and the souls of 
individuals, this cup was the source of 
sustenance for generations of students 
who lived in Athabasca Hall.” The some- 
what battered cup is a mounted sterling 
silver soup tureen. 

Masliyah is a popular professor re- 
nowned for insisting that every member of 


laurels _ 


THREE ELECTED TO ROYAL SOCIETY 


@ Dr. Vincent Di Lollo, professor emeritus, 
psychology; Dr. Isobel Grundy, professor 
of English; and Dr. John Vederas, profes- 
sor of chemistry have been elected Fellows 
of The Royal Society of Canada. This 
brings the number of U of A Fellows to the 
Royal Society to 63. 

In announcing the new fellows, the 
Royal Society had the following praise: 

“Vincent Di Lollo is one of the world’s 
leading authorities on visual perception 
and cognition ... In addition to his out- 
standing research, he has made major con- 
tributions to his discipline as an editor and 
as an effective advocate on issues of na- 
tional science policy.” 

“Isobel Grundy is an internationally 
acclaimed authority on eighteenth-century 
literature and on early modern women’s 
writing. ... With brilliant archival work, 
wide-ranging scholarly knowledge, exem- 
plary accuracy, astute interpretation and a 
lively style of her own, she has reclaimed 
dozens of early women writers from 
obscurity.” 

“John Vederas is an organic chemist 
who has made original and outstanding 
contributions to bio organic chemistry. He 
discovered and pioneered the use of 
exygen-18 nuclear magnetic resonance 
isotope shifts for the detection and loca- . 
tion of 18O labels introduced during bio- 
synthesis of polyketide antibiotics and 
amino acid metabolites. .. Vederas is also 
recognized for excellence in undergradu- 
ate teaching of organic chemistry.” 


In presenting the 


cup is intended to bea 


long-time faculty 


member. 


SOCIOLOGY PROFESSOR TO EDIT 


PRESTIGIOUS JOURNAL 

@ Dr. Susan McDaniel, RSC (Sociology) 
has been invited by the International So- 
ciological Association to serve a four-year 
term as editor of Current Sociology. The 
journal, under her editorship, is to be re- 


award, Owram said the 


capstone award for the 


outstanding career of a 


a class understand a concept before he 
moves to another topic. He is also well 
known for addressing the needs of the 
provincial economy through his oil sands 
research which has resulted in technolo- 
gies used by all the major companies in 
the oil sands. 

Dr. Juliet McMaster, English, won the 
University Cup last year, and was the first 
to receive the honor. 


Dr. Jacob Masliyah > 


Dick Woolner 


~~ Highlights of Dr. Jacob Masliyah’s career 
* Killam Annual Professor, 1991-92 


~ + Canadian Society for Chemical Engineering 1992 
Award in Industrial Practice 


* Jules Stachiewicz Medal for outstanding 
contribution to the field of heat transfer, 1993 


* Fellow of the Chemical Institute of Canada, 1993 


+ Alberta Science and Technology Leadership 
Awards: Innovation in Oil Sands Research Prize, 
1993 


+4. Gordin Kaplan Research Excellence Award, 1995 


+ NSERC Industrial Research Chair in Oil Sands, 
1996-2001 


+ Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, 1996 


+ A.C. Rutherford Award for Excellence in 
undergraduate teaching, 1997 


>» quick >» facts 


Excerpt from Dr. Masliyah’s address to the Celebration of Teaching and Learning 


“Many changes have been occurring at our 
University. Teaching, together with re- 
search, have become equally important 
criteria in our new faculty 
hiring, in performance 
evaluation of faculty, in how 
we perceive ourselves and 
how we want others to per- 
ceive us. 

We have come to recog- 
nize that students form the 
most important unit of our 
university. Our students are the heart of 
our University. We have a University be- 
cause we have students.... 


launched as a peer-reviewed quarterly 
journal at the 1998 World Congress of So- 
ciology in Montreal. 


JELEN WINS TEACHING AWARD 


@ Dr. Paul Jelen, agriculture, has been 
awarded the Milk Industry Foundation 
Teaching Award by the American Dairy 
Science Association. This is the first time a 
Canadian professor has won the prize. 


DIRECTOR RECOGNIZED 
FOR FIGHTING CENSORSHIP 


@ Dr. Alvin Schrader, professor and direc- 
tor of the School of Library and Informa- 
tion Studies, received the Canadian Li- 
brary Association’s 1997 Award for the 
Advancement of Intellectual Freedom in 
Canada. This is the first time the award 
has gone to an individual and it has only 
been given four times in the past decade. 
Schrader was lauded for “his leadership 
and courage in defending and promoting 
the principles of intellectual freedom in 
Canada.” His research into the climate of 
intellectual freedom in Canadian libraries 
was published in 1995 as Fear of Words. 


PHARMACY GRADS WIN AGAIN 


@ Alberta’s pharmacy graduating class led 
the nation with the highest overall faculty 
average on the latest set of national exams. 
This is the third straight year for the U of 
A graduating class and the eighth time in 
the last nine years that they’ve led the 
field. 


EDUCATION GRADS TAKE HONORS 


@ Two recent graduates in the Department 
of Educational Policy Studies received 
awards for the best theses completed in 
educational administration in Canada. 
The Canadian Association for the 
Study of Educational Administration 


.. Students form the 
most important unit 


of our university. 


One might ask, does it matter having 
outstanding students in a classroom? Does 
it affect teaching and learning? 

When you have good stu- 
dents, eager to learn and chal- 
lenge, they bring new ideas, 
approaches and excitement to 
learning.-Very frequently, they 
come to you saying, ‘I have a 
more elegant way of solving 
this problem, let me show 
you...” 

When you have a challenging class, we 
as instructors cannot be satisfied by just 
delivering a “good” lecture. We also be- 


awarded Geoffrey Riordan the Thomas B. 
Greenfield Dissertation Award for his the- 
sis entitled “Collaboration Among Teach- 
ers in Senior High Schools.” Riordan is 
currently a lecturer at Macquarie Univer- 
sity in Sydney, Australia. 

Beverly Crossman, currently a curricu- 
lum coordinator in the Edmonton Public 
School District, received the Masters The- 
sis Award for her thesis entitled “Charac- 
teristics of Exemplary Teachers 
Mainstreaming Special Needs Students 
into Regular Classrooms.” 


KUMAR HONORED BY ERGONOMICS 
SOCIETY 


n Dr. Shrawan Kumar will receive the Dis- 
tinguished International Colleague Award 
from the Human Factors and Ergonomics 
Society at an awards dinner in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico September 24. 
Kumar is a professor in the Department of 
Physical Therapy and has taught graduate 
and undergraduate ergonomics courses 
continuously since 1977. Kumar was the 
McCalla Research Professor and also re- 
cently received the Ergonomics Society 
Frederic Bartlett Medal for outstanding 
research and development of methodology 
in the field of ergonomics. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AWARD 

@ Dr. Roberta McKay and Dr. Katherine 
Willson, Faculty of Education, are the re- 
cipients of the first annual Educational 
Research Award from the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association (ATA). Their research 
project, “Integrating Language Arts with 
Mathematics: A School-Based Methods 
Course,” is a collaborative effort with 
teachers from the Edmonton Catholic 
school jurisdiction. Since the project began 
in 1994, 100 U of A students and 45 teach- 
ers and administrators in approximately 10 
schools have been involved. 
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come more demanding on ourselves. 
Nothing but a “super” performance in a 
classroom can be acceptable. 

We should also not lose sight of the 
fact that we must cater to all our students. 
We must tap the potential of every student 
at this University. We must believe in all 
our students, be their mentors and lead by 
example. 

Let me turn briefly to our research 
activities. At times, there is much pressure 
to be relevant in our research endeavors. 
But, I say, we should seek excellence in 
whatever we do and relevance will come 
our way...” 


In memory 


Dr. Bill Meloff, 
Department of Sociology 


D* Bill Meloff, a much loved sociology 
professor, died this summer after a 
year-long struggle with brain cancer. 

In his 30-year career at the U of A, he 
taught over 10,000 students. In a tribute, 
Dr. Derek Sayer, chair, Department of 
Sociology, described Meloff as “a scintil- 
lating lecturer,” so popular students had 
to be turned away from oversubscribed 
classes. “I pity the poor instructors—good 
and conscientious instructors—who in- 
herited his undergraduate courses when 
he fell sick,” says Sayer. “The well-nigh 
universal student comment on question- 
naires, no matter who the instructor was, 
was ‘not a patch on Dr. Meloff.’” 

Sayer says Meloff continued his com- 
mitment to teaching, carrying a full teach- 
ing load, even after he was appointed 
associate chair (undergraduate). 

Meloff galvanized the department of 
sociology to produce its own introductory 
textbook, which he co-edited,” says Sayer. 
It was “an inspired venture that gener- 
ated resources to fund our programs and 
students during the worst years of the 
cutbacks,” he says. Meloff was also com- 
pleting a textbook on mass communica- 
tions at the time of his death. 

In his tribute, Sayer noted Meloff’s 
contribution extended far outside the 
University. “For fourteen years he ran the 
youth summer camp B’nai Brith in Pine 
Lake with a mix of Jewish programming, 
canoeing, horseback riding and good 
plain fun. Campers awoke every morning 
to the sounds of Hank Williams and Slim 
Whitman. He had cowboy boots and hats 
for every occasion. He volunteered his 
time to the Canadian Intercollegiate Ro- 
deo and called the Canadian Finals Ro- 
deo. A graduate of auction school in Mis- 
souri, with a license and the title ‘Colo- 
nel,’ he spent many years calling auctions 
for charity. These, too, might be reasons 
his students loved him.” 


Arthur Fuller listening so others may hear 


U of A graduate student named “one of 100 Canadians to watch” 


By Michael Robb 


js tees Fuller loves music. He started 
playing piano at age seven. He played 
in his Regina high school’s jazz band. He 
played flute and oboe in the 
concert band. He played piano 
for the high school choir. And 
along the way, he developed 
an interest in synthesizers. But 


Fuller is hopeful 


from hearing loss. “If someone can’t hear 
the lower end of the sound spectrum, we 
want to be able to amplify specific those 
frequencies through hear- 
ing aids,” he explains. 
That pioneering work, 
conducted in collaboration 
with his thesis advisor Dr. 


Fuller can do more than play the research will Behrouz Nowrouzian, has 
these electronic keyboards. He captured the attention of 
also understands how they help people who people across the country. 
work—and that knowledge He’s earned a prestigious 
has driven his scholarly pur- suffer from 1997 Science and Engineer- 
suits. ; ing four-year scholarship 
Fuller, a PhD graduate hearing loss. from the Natural Sciences 


student in electrical engineer- 

ing, is trying to figure out how 

to manipulate digital audio signal frequen- 
cies, so specific frequencies can be en- 
hanced or de-emphasized. He’s hopeful 
the research will help people who suffer 


and Engineering Research 

Council—among other 
scholarships. And Canada’s weekly 
newsmagazine, Maclean’s, in its July spe- 
cial issue, proclaimed Fuller one of 100 
Canadians to watch. 


Fuller acknowledges it’s flattering, 
particularly when his thesis advisor says 
on the pages of the national magazine that 
his graduate student is “one of the most 
intelligent people I’ve ever met.” But he 
remains humble and true to his hard- 
working Saskatchewan roots. The theoreti- 
cal work has been done. Now he wants to 
focus on the practical problems. A proto- 
type will be developed. And perhaps a 
patent filed. 

Unfortunately, his thesis work is cut- 
ting into his listening and playing time. 
But it’s a sacrifice he’s willing to make. 
The work, after all, may help others listen 
and play. “Anytime you have the opportu- 
nity to help people, it’s going to make you 
feel good. Engineering,” he reminds peo- 
ple, “is an applied science.” 


Arthur Fuller > 


Michael Robb 


U of A researcher lands AHFMR human health award 


by Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Richard Siemens 


[" a competition among three major west 
ern universities, the U of A’s Rachel 
Szilard won the fourth Lionel E. McLeod 
Health Research Scholarship awarded by 
the Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medi- 
cal Research. She’s the first woman to pick 
up the award, and the second U of A re- 
searcher. 

Szilard is a doctoral student in the De- 
partment of Cell Biology and Anatomy. 
She studies how proteins in peroxisomes 
act in yeast. Peroxisomes are compart- 
ments found in the cells of many organ- 
isms, including humans, which help break 
down and use fats. They are essential for 
life in humans. 

Children born with severe deficiencies 
in peroxisomal functions usually do not 


@ Rachel Szilard 


That sinking feeling... 


By Clive Carter 


eo happened again! The Education Plaza 
near the west LRT entrance is on the 
move—toward China, straight down. 

The subsidence doesn’t look like much, 
just a small shallow sinkhole, a few metres 
across and half a metre deep. Why worry? 

Below this area, deep below are things 
of critical interest to your average physical 
plant utilities person: 

° It’s happened before. This is the fourth 
subsidence. 

¢ This time it broke the street lighting 
power line. 

¢ There’s a storm sewer some 12 feet 
below that drains the entire 89 Ave. 
area. 

¢ There’s a sanitary sewer that serves 

five major buildings nearby, and it’s 25 

feet deep and directly below the sub- 

sidence. 
° It’s immediately adjacent to the huge 
excavation that is now the LRT station. 
° Trouble! 

The power line is temporarily routed 
overhead and mini television cameras 
mounted on Martian-pander-like vehicles 
were dispatched into the depths of the 
sewers. 

The storm sewer is bent a little out of 
shape, but not much. The sanitary sewer, 
however, looks like it should be moved to 
the U of A Intensive Care Ward. It is so out 


of shape it looks in danger of collapse and 
the robots can’t get through a section of 
several metres due to the sever downward 
deflection of the sewer structure. 

This is getting immediate attention. A 
construction fence appeared overnight 
and machinery comes and goes. Holes are 
being drilled, tests are being done, early 
warning alarms are in place and work will 
soon begin to fix the sewer section and 
stop the subsid- 
ence. 

The immedi- 
ate future of five 


buildings is de- of five buildings is 
pendent on Physi- § ————_________- 
cal Plant doing dependent on Physical 
things right, and ooo 
doing them right —_ Plant doing things 
now. Please bear ene 
with us for the right, and doing them 
next two or three © ———_______-_____ 
weeks as we work right now. 


with the City of 

Edmonton to fix 

the immediate problem and to find a long- 

term solution for the ground movement. 
If you see or sense anything of concern 

in this area, especially any safety con- 

cerns, call Clive Carter at Physical Plant, 

492-4261 or cell phone 915-4007 at any 

time. 


The immediate future 


live past their first birthday. If you’ve seen 
the movie, “Lorenzo’s Oil,” you know the 
heartbreaking impact diseases related to 
peroxisomal functions have 

on children and their fami- 


yeast, scientists have learned much in 

the last couple of years about human 

genes, he says. The Lionel E. McLeod 
award is given each year 
to an outstanding student 


lies. 

Szilard’s research in yeast 
may one day lead to a treat- 
ment for such genetic dis- 
eases. The doctoral student 


Szilard’s research in 


yeast may one day lead 


from the University of 
Alberta, the University of 
Calgary or UBC, who 
demonstrates excellent 
promise in research re- 


followed her team leader and to a treatment for lated to human health. 
department chair, Dr. Rich- Recipients receive up to 
ard Rachubinski, when he genetic diseases. $20,000 in funding sup- 
moved the entire lab from port. ‘ 


McMaster University in 
Hamilton, to the University 
of Alberta. 

Studying peroxisomal activity in yeast 
is remarkably similar to the human coun- 
terpart, says Rachubinski, and decidedly 
less expensive. As a result of studies in 


4 The Education Plaza sinks again. 
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The award commemo- 
rates the work of the late 
Dr. McLeod, who was the first president 
of the AHFMR, head of the U of A’s 
endocrinology division, dean of medicine 
at the U of C and head of the University 
Hospital in Vancouver. 


Lessons from the Holocaust 


Studying human nature at its worst is crucial — 


in a world of competing visions 
By Michael Robb 


o you want to understand human 
behavior? Study the Holocaust. 

Do you want to explore the origins of 
evil? Study the Holocaust. 

Do you want to discuss fundamental 
issues of morality and justice? Study the 
Holocaust. 

Moreover, says Professor Emeritus 
Bernard Schwartz, the study of the Holo- 
caust is essential in a world in which there 
are so many competing visions of the good 
life, and in a world in which the funda- 
mental issue is how we are all going to get 
along. 

“The study of 
the Holocaust helps 
students develop an 
understanding of 
the ramifications of 
prejudice, racism 
and stereotyping in 
any society,” says 
Schwartz, one of the 
organizers of a ma- 
jor conference on 
the Holocaust, 
which will be held 
on campus, October 
29-30. 

Law Professor 
Dr. Ted DeCoste, one of the co-organizers 
of the conference who also teaches a 
course called The Holocaust and the Law, 
says there has been a renewed interest in 
the study of the subject. It’s arisen in the 
popular culture—witness the popularity of 
the movie Schindler’s List. New books 
have been written for general readership. 
The debate about the role of Swiss banks 
during the war has sparked angry reac- 
tions. And scholars have turned their at- 
tention to the subject in the post-Cold War 
period, during which Holocaust studies 
were de-emphasized. 

“When educators teach about the 
Holocaust, they find most students inter- 
ested because it raises questions of fair- 


4 Sid Chafetz’s drawing of Goebbels’ family 


ness, justice, individual identity, peer pres- 
sure, conformity, indifference and obedi- 
ence—issues young people confront in 
their daily lives,” says Schwartz. 

It’s a topic we must return to again and 
again, adds Dr. John-Paul Himka, a profes- 
sor of history and classics. He has recently 
written two articles on the thorny issue of 
collaboration with the Nazis during the 
war and conducted a graduate seminar on 
historical controversies, focusing on the 
Holocaust. 

History 605 demonstrated to graduate 
students some of 
the problems as- 
sociated with 
conducting his- 
torical research, 
Himka explains. 
Every point of 
view has implica- 
tions. Some of 
those are frighten- 
ing, says Himka, 
who during the 
course of his own 
research experi- 
enced nightmares. 
He acknowledges 
conducting Holo- 
caust research is exhausting and nerve- 
wracking. “[The course] also helped stu- 
dents think more about their responsibili- 
ties as intellectuals.” 

Long before students end up in 
Himka’s graduate courses, however, they 
pass through Grade 12. In the Alberta social 
studies curriculum, the Holocaust is stud- 
ied in the context of the Second World War. 
Every year about 1,300 Edmonton Grade 12 
students attend an on-campus Holocaust 
education symposium sponsored in May by 
The Holocaust Education Committee of the 
Jewish Federation of Edmonton. Students 
listen to a keynote speaker, watch films and 
listen to survivors of the Holocaust recount 
their experiences. 


v Hermann Goering 


Those who wish 
to continue those 
studies can find 
within their home- 
town university li- 
brary 174 works 
alone on the Holo- 
caust period of 1939 
to 1945. Librarian 
Alan Rutkowski says 
the library has a par- 
ticular emphasis on 
East European-Jewish 
relations during the 
Holocaust, reflecting 
the scholarship being 
conducted on cam- 
pus. Some scholars in 
the Faculty of Law 
are engaged in the 
study of Holocaust 
denial, and there are 
library resources to 
support that scholar- 
ship as well. 

Organizers are 
hopeful the 
upcoming conference 
will spark more inter- 
est, and ultimately, 
more U of A research 
on the Holocaust. 
One of the best ways 
to examine the idea of 
the equality of human 
beings is to look at a society that proposed 
the exact opposite—a society that denied 
moral equality on the basis of identity, 
explains DeCoste. 

The Holocaust is much more than his- 
tory, concludes Schwartz. “The Holocaust 
provokes us to trace significant issues to 
contemporary society—persistent, com- 
plex and demanding concerns—freedom 
of speech, medical and biomedical issues, 
hate propaganda and legislation, civil 

rights both of 
the dominant 
culture and of 


The study of the minorities, obli- 
gations of citi- 
Holocaust helps zenehio: the 
students develop an contenbandrale 


of public educa- 
tion,” he says. 
The Holo- 
caust, according 
to DeCoste 
and Schwartz, 
remains the 
most effective 


understanding of the 
ramifications of 
prejudice, racism and 


stereotyping in any 


ea rea and most 
society,” says Schwartz. —_ extensively 
documented 


subject for the 
examination of basic moral issues. 


Notes: Local writer Myrna Kostash au- 
dited Professor Himka’s History 605 course, 
Topics in the Nature of Historical Contro- 
versy, and wrote about the experience in the 
July/August issue of Canadian Forum. The 
article is entitled “Holocaust Lessons: A short 
course in the long struggle to understand the 
Holocaust.” 

The October 29-30 conference The Holo- 
caust: Art, Politics, Law will feature distin- 
guished Canadian and International scholars, 
including Henry Friedlander, Maryland; Raul 
Hilberg, University of Vermont; Michael 
Kater, York University; Sybil Milton, the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum; 
and Richard Weisburg, Yeshiva University. 
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Exhibit depicts the 
men who made 
Hitler possible 


By Michael Robb 


he Holocaust must continue to be me- 

morialized so future generations cannot 
forget the victims or the perpetrators, says 
Sid Chafetz , an artist who will exhibit his 
work October 29 to November 8 in the 
Law Building in conjunction with the 
Holocaust conference. 

“Perpetrators” is an exhibition of origi- 
nal prints depicting the men who made 
Hitler possible. The starkly rendered por- 
traits, with biographical texts, represent 
the “ordinary people” who ran the Third 
Reich. 

Art critics and historians have associ- 
ated Chafetz’s work with other artists who 
tackled social issues. Chafetz says Goya 
and Rembrandt have influenced him the 
most. “In another environment, I might 
have wanted to concern myself with 
purely technical, compositional or poetic 
experiments. At the moment, I can see too 
many absurd things around me to indulge 
myself in those luxuries.” 

Chafetz is also a professor of art at 
Ohio State University. 


"-w Artist Sid Chafetz 


1997/98 McCalla Research Professorships. 


The following is a brief description of research projects being conducted by the 1997/98 — 
McCalla Research Professors. McCalla Professorships provide release time for one academic 
year to allow concentrated research. 


DR. WALTER ALLEGRETTO 

Department of Mathematical Sciences 

Dr. Walter Allegretto plans to continue his stud- 
ies of the systems of equations that model semicon- 
ductor microsensor devices and related problems. 
The work will involve the development of suitable 
models, the mathematical analyses and the design of 
associated simulation software. He also plans to pur- 
sue his research into mathematical problems associ- 
ated with financial derivatives. While the apparent 
nature of this subject is very different from his inter- 
ests in microelectronics, the mathematical formula- 
tion is still that of a free boundary problem for an 
evolution equation. 

He hopes to continue collaboration in these 
projects with Dr. Sandy Robinson (Electrical Engineer- 
ing), Dr. Giovanni Barone-Adesi (Business), Dr. Robert 
Elliott (Mathematical Sciences) and Dr. Yanping Lin 
(Mathematical Sciences) and several graduate stu- 
dents. 


DR. GLEN BAKER 

Department of Psychiatry 

Dr. Baker, who is co-director of the Neurochemi- 
cal Research Unit in the Department of Psychiatry, is 
currently investigating the role of amino acids and 
oxidative stress in the mechanisms of action of drugs 
used to treat neuropsychiatric disorders such as 
schizophrenia, Alzheimer's disease, stroke and anxi- 
ety disorders. Part of this research involves screening 
potential new therapeutic agents (synthesized in col- 
laboration with Dr. R.T. Coutts) and of natural prod- 
ucts (available from an industrial collaborator) which 
have been reported in the past to be useful in treat- 
ment of neuropsychiatric disorders. 


DR. VANGIE BERGUM 
Faculty of Nursing 
The goal of this interdisciplinary research is to 
develop a comprehensive and philosophically well- 
grounded relational ethic for health care. This re- 
search continues and extends the present research 
project (SSHRC funded: Toward an Ethic of 
Nurturance). Mental health care, genetic counselling 
and the health-care team experience will be studied 
_as a way to extend the themes already identified: en- 
gaged interaction, mutual respect, embodiment, un- 
certainty, vulnerability, choice and environment. The 
research responds to the growing concern that ethi- 
cal considerations have been dominated by an em- 
phasis on individual rights, universal principles and 
rules, consequences and utility, and for impartiality, 
universality, and rationality. In Canada, with its re- 
structuring of the health-care system, research that 
explores relationships between health-care providers 
and recipients, and among providers themselves, is 
timely and necessary. 


DR. EDUARDO BREURA 

Department of Oncology 

Approximately one in three Canadians will be 
diagnosed with cancer, and of those, approximately 
half will die because of progressive disease. These 
patients will develop a number of devastating physi- 
cal and psychosocial symptom complexes. While 
great efforts have been made in increasing our 
knowledge of the mechanism and treatment of dif- 
ferent cancers, the mortality due to cancer continues 
to increase. On the other hand, minimal research has 
taken place on the pathophysiology, assessment, and 
treatment of cancer-related physical and psychoso- 
cial distress. One of the main reasons for the poor 
management of physical and psychosocial distress is 
the lack of simple and reliable assessment tools. Un- 
fortunately, symptom distress is not regularly meas- 
ured and documented. During the next year, Breura 
will focus his research on these two major obstacles 
to palliative patient care through development of an 
assessment package and evaluation of a regional pal- 
liative care program. 


Dr. Claude 
Couture 


DR. DAVID BUNDLE 

Department of Chemistry 

Dr. David R, Bundle will study the interaction of 
complex cell surface carbohydrates with protein 
receptors. A recently funded $1 million 600 MHz NMR 
spectrometer will be delivered in February and will 
be a central tool in the research. With this equipment 
it will be possible to measure distances between 
pairs of hydrogen atoms attached to adjacent sugar 
residues, while they are bound in receptor or enzyme 
sites. Pairs of inter-atomic dimensional shapes of 
bioactive oligosaccharides. Combining this approach 
with chemical synthesis, new carbohydrate-based 
molecules will be investigated for their ability to in- 
terfere with and modulate cell-cell interactions such 
as the adherence of bacterial toxins to carbohydrates, 
that coat the surface of cells forming the lining of the 
intestine. Similar protein-carbohydrate recognition 
systems are implicated in cell-cell interactions that 
occur during inflammation, metastasis to tumor cells, 
and adherence of bacteria to human endothelial 
cells. 


DR. J.J. CHENG 
Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 
Details of Dr. Cheng’s research are not yet available. 


DR. CLAUDE COUTURE 

Faculte Saint-Jean 

In North America, it could be argued that the 
First Nations were the object of a discourse similar to 
the reductionist discourse on the Orient (Said, 1978). 
But to some extent, and despite the fact that it was a 
society derived from a colonial empire, the French 
Canadian society, for over a century starting with 
Lord Durham, may also be viewed as the object of 
some Orientalism in its representation by political 
observers like Durham or social scientist and histori- 
ans. This project proposes a review of the literature 
on French Canada in light of the notion of 
Orientalism and the theory of social conflict. 


DR. DAVID GRAMIT 

Department of Music 

German music of the late-18'> and early 19 cen- 
turies includes some of the most familiar examples of 
Western classical music. This music has been studied 
extensively, but most often through studies of indi- 
vidual works or composers. This study will look in- 
stead at the musical life of the period as a complex of 
processes through which people—musicians and 
non-musicians alike—acted out social relations 
through musical activity. By examining both the 
activities through which music was produced and 
received and the ways that contemporaries de- 
scribed themselves and others in musical activities, 
the project will investigate the social meaning of this 
music. 


DR. ROYSTON GREENWOOD 

Department of Organizational Analysis 

A central thesis in organization theory is that 
organizations within the same market sector con- 
verge upon common organizational practices, 
through the process of mimicry; and, that such prac- 
tices become ‘institutionalized’ i.e. taken-for-granted. 
Prevailing practices become stable and difficult to 
change. Little is known of how mature sectors i.e. 
those characterized by common practices under- 
pinned by taken-for-granted rationales, respond to 
altered market exigencies. 

This project focuses upon the professional busi- 
ness services sector, from 1985 to 1998. It examines 
how the roles of accounting, law, and management 
consulting firms are changing as the sector itself is 
transformed through the interplay of shifts in market 
and institutional contexts. 


Professor 
Peter Hide 


PROFESSOR PETER HIDE 

Department of Art and Design 

Dr. Peter Hide proposes to develop a form of 
sculptural architecture working in collaboration with 
the architect Richard Hunter. The purpose of the 
project is twofold: firstly, to provide a stimulus and 
context for the architectural development of his 
sculpture and secondly, to provide the basis for de- 
velopment of a new sculpture course offering for 
senior students. 

Hide says this project could be extremely useful 
to fine arts students because it will, hopefully, dem- 
onstrate an interaction between sculpture and archi- 
tecture in a more vital and integral way than is pres- 
ently the case, given the specialization of the plastic 
and spatial arts in their modernist roles of exclusive 
self-definition. It would hopefully demonstrate to fine 
arts students the possibility of a far wider role for 
sculpture in the world, linking it again to the func- 
tional arts in a creative new way. 


DR. MARGARET IVESON 

Department of Secondary Education 

For ten years, junior high students, teacher edu- 
cation students, and university faculty have been 
learning about literacy and language development at 
McKernan School. Dr. lveson will explore and consoli- 
date the experience that has developed in this col- 
laborative, teaching-learning partnership for teacher 
education generally and for English language arts 
specifically. The research year will also facilitate be- 
ginning a pilot study of excellence in teaching Eng- 
lish language arts. 


DR. GRAHAM LOWE 

Department of Sociology 

Dr. Graham Lowe will be writing a book on the 
future of work in Canada. While debates about the 
future of work aren't new, today’s version is far less 
informed by scholarly analysis. Rejecting the pessi- 
mistic and optimistic scenarios advocated by popular 
future-of-work writers. Lowe will use the best avail- 
able Canadian evidence to show why a crisis in work 
is now widely perceived. A fundamental transforma- 
tion in labor markets and workplaces is underway. 
Equally crucial, the institutional framework underpin- 
ning the economic prosperity and security of the 
1950s and 1960s has eroded. Paradoxically, these 
work trends point to clear public policy options that 
have direct consequences for living standards, the 
quality of work life and sustainable economic growth. 


DR. MICHAEL MCBURNEY 

Department of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional 
Science 

Regulation of glucose partitioning between adi- 
pose and other tissues and food intake are important 
considerations in human health and animal produc- 
tion. Dr. McBurney’s laboratory has shown that the 
ingestion of dietary fiber can modulate the expres- 
sion and secretion of intestinal hormones responsible 
for 50 to 70 per cent of the insulin secreted after a 
meal. Receptors for these gut hormones are found in 
the brain, pancreas, liver, adipose and skeletal mus- 
cle. Changes in plasma concentrations of these gut 
hormones may modulate food intake and glucose 
uptake into muscles, which could influence obesity. 
The purpose of this McCalla year is to determine the 
effect of dietary fiber ingestion on intestinal hor- 
mone secretion and glucose tolerance in humans and 
gestating sows. 


4 Dr. Margaret 
Iveson 
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DR. FRANCIS JEFFRY PELLETIER 

Department of Philosophy 

The Principle of Compositionality is that the 
properties of the whole are a function of the proper- 
ties of the parts together with the way in which those 
parts are composed. It is a principle that is appealed 
to, or rejected, by researchers in many different 
fields. One might even call the opposition between 
this principle and its numerous “opposites” (such as 
Holism, or Gestaltism, or Emergentism, and the like) 
one of the grand schisms in the construction of theo- 
ries in almost any academic field in the humanities 
and social sciences. Researchers into language argue 
whether the meaning of a sentence is a function of 
the meanings of the component words plus the syn- 
tactic manner in which the words are combined, or 
whether instead that words do not have any mean- 
ing except in the context of a sentence. Researchers 
in mental representation argue whether there is any- 
thing in common between the thought that “Kim 
petted Fido” and the thought that “Fido chased the 
stick,” such as a representation of Fido, or whether 
the two thoughts are each independently separate 
wholes that are not to be defined as containing parts. 
Cultural anthropologists can argue about whether 
there can be any phenomenon that has significance 
to people no matter what culture they are in, or 
whether all such significance is due to the phenom- 
enon’s place in the culture. And it has been a long- 
standing debate in political philosophy as to whether 
the properties of a political unit are definable in 
terms of properties of the individuals that make up 
the unit. 

In all these areas, researchers embrace or reject 
compositionality, but there never seems to be a care- 
ful study of the general properties of this principle 
nor an account of what other methods and principles 
must be accepted or rejected when compositionality 
is accepted or rejected. Dr. Pelletier wants to arrive at 
an overall appreciation of the force of the principle 
across many different fields of knowledge, as well as 
to an appreciation of the forces that argue for a rejec- 
tion of the principle in these many different realms. 
Perhaps a deeper understanding of the nature of the 
“grand oppositions” that are generated in these di- 
verse fields might arise as a result of such an appre- 
ciation of the principle. 


DR. GREGORY TAYLOR 

Department of Biological Sciences 

Dr. Gregory J. Taylor plans to make use of the 
McCalla Professorship to encourage a shift in the fo- 
cus of research in his laboratory, while still maintain- 
ing his overall focus on mechanisms of aluminum/ 
acid soil resistance in crop plants. He plans to con- 
tinue new work using accelerator mass spectroscopy 
to detect the rare isotope of aluminum (6 Al) in 
plants. This work has allowed him to provide the 
world’s first direct measure of Al uptake across the 
plasma membrane and tonoplast of single cells, a 
deceptively simple objective, which has eluded scien- 
tists for many years. At the same time, he plans to 
make use of a year away from teaching to expedite 
his efforts to retool his laboratory to make more ex- 
tensive use of current techniques in molecular biol- 


ogy. The major incentive for this shift in focus is the 


recent discovery of several aluminum-induced pro- 
teins, which cosegregate with the aluminum resist- 
ance phenotype in a well-defined genetic system. 
He wishes to clone the genes for these proteins and 
express them in canola, a crop that is extremely sen- 
sitive to aluminum toxicity. Canola has become one 
of the most important cash crops in Canada, so this 
work could have a major economic and scientific 
impact. 


DR. CAROLYN YEWCHUK 

Department of Educational Psychology 

Historically, the study of eminence has been 
conducted from an essentially male perspective. Be- 
cause the factors identified as enhancing extraordi- 
nary male achievement may not be operational for 
the females who attain eminence, it is important to 
study eminent women themselves to arrive at these 
facilitative conditions. The proposed study will com- 
pare the retrospective reflections of eminent women 
in Finland, Canada and Korea about the educational, 
familial, social, and cultural influences impinging on 
their personal lives and careers. Implications drawn 
from the women’s responses will be directed towards 
encouraging and enhancing the full realization of the 
extraordinary potential of all individuals within our 
society. : 


Can Edmonton’s downtown 
be revitalized? 


Two U of A experts say yes—with time 


By Michael Robb 


C= on, you have to acknowledge that 
you rarely go downtown. You're more 
likely to do your shopping at “The Mall” 
where there’s lots of parking. And night- 
life? You spend more time strolling Whyte 
Avenue on a Friday evening than Jasper 
Avenue. The fact is, the city’s downtown is 
a virtual ghost town after 5 

p-m.—just like other down- 


town cores. P did during the last 

So how did it happen? It's not complicated : recession. Yet, these 
“We have unconsciously done when you spread controls are even 
this to ourselves,” says Dr Jim more vital during bad 
Lightbody (political science). people sparsely over economic times than 
The multiplicity of govern- —________—___ during the good 
ments competing for develop- the region, not many times. 


ment in the Edmonton area 
and the lack of a single voice 
to speak on behalf of the re- 
gion are partially responsible 
for the deterioration of the 
downtown. It’s not compli- 
cated, he adds, when you 
spread people sparsely over the region, 
not many are going to go downtown. 
They’re more likely to take lateral shop- 
ping trips to neighborhood malls. 

“The city has outgrown its bounda- 
ries,” says Lightbody. “Jasper Avenue is 
the classic hole in the donut. And you 
can’t focus development on the inner core 
of the city without being able to restrict 
development on the periphery.” 

While Edmonton’s inability to sustain 
a vibrant downtown is not unique, what is 
is the incredible number of malls in the 
city, says urban affairs expert Dr Judith 
Garber (political science). And that puts 
tremendous pressure on the downtown. 
The city’s policy to provide incentives to 


are going to go 
downtown. 


Dr. Jim Lightbody 


developers to build rental and com- 
mercial space without thinking 
about the longer term conse- 
quences is not good for a city the 
size of Edmonton, she says. North 
American cities have a tendency to 
ease up on planning controls. dur- 
ing economic down- 
turns—as Edmonton 


Both academics 
say Edmonton’s 
downtown core can 
be revitalized, but it 
won't happen over- 
night. Lightbody says it’s 
time for the region to look at 
a unitary form of government so regional 
planning can more easily take place. He 
recently served as a consultant for the At- 
torney General of Ontario on that prov- 
ince’s plan to create larger regional gov- 
ernment for the Toronto area. Toronto is 
now better able to plan for the continuing 
vibrancy of its downtown, he says. 

Garber notes that San Francisco has an 
“active, complex matrix of buildings and 
spaces.” Edmonton needs the same thing, 
she says. People need a host of reasons to 
spend time downtown. Housing has to be 
affordable and planners have to remember 
downtown is a neighborhood. People need 
spaces to stroll, linger and shop. Still, she 
says, in a car-dependent city like Edmon- 


University of Alberta fights TB 


All first-year students in health science faculties tested for disease 


By Michael Robb 


n Canada Day, 1994, a fourth-year 

U of A medical student began training 
at an Edmonton hospital. Nineteen days 
later he was diagnosed with primary pul- 
monary tuberculosis. While the student 
began what was to be a nine-month treat- 
ment plan, a massive tracing effort got 
underway. 

Officials contacted 365 hospital staff, 
167 hospital patients and 1,308 people in 
the broader community. All had possibly 
been exposed to the student. In fact, the 
student travelled extensively throughout 
the US and Canada, had recently written 
several exams and attended convocation 


Michael Robb 


ceremonies. Five people contacted had the 
disease and another 159 people were 
placed on medication. 

The case caused a lot of people to ask 
what they could do differently and the 
result is mandatory testing for all first-year 
health sciences students. 

“In light of the current reality of the 
global TB scenario and this particular case, 
we decided that the U of A had to be 
proactive in its approach to dealing with 
TB,” says JoAnne Seglie, an occupational 
health nurse with the Office of Environ- 
mental Health and Safety. Officials de- 
cided it was critical to have baseline tuber- 


4 Downtown Edmonton 


ton, “You can’t make it impossible for cars 
to get around.” 

Public transportation policies should 
also be consistent, says Lightbody. For 
example, Edmonton and its surrounding 
municipalities do not have a common 
transfer policy to serve riders with dis- 
abilities. 

Although good urban planners pay 
attention to what’s going on elsewhere, 
Edmonton will have to come up with its 
own mix of solutions—and of course those 
solutions are going to have to take place 
incrementally, says Garber. Given Edmon- 
ton’s climate, pedways—often criticized 
for diverting pedestrian traffic away from 
Jasper Avenue—aren’t going to go away. 


culin skin-test information for all health- 
care workers, including physicians, house 
staff, support staff and students. 

A mandatory TB testing program for 
health-care trainees was developed by the 
occupational health nurse, the medical 
director of Student Health Services and the 
director of Alberta Tuberculosis Services. 
The program was approved by the Univer- 
sity and got underway in January 1995. 
Students who test positive are referred to 
Tuberculosis Services. Each faculty collects 
test results and Occupational Health is 
compiling a database. 

Next year the data will be assessed. If 
new infections exceed one per cent, the 
program will be maintained. If it is less, 
the program will be scaled back. 

Brenda McLean, coordinator of the 
Nursing Health Centre, says the program 
also has an educational component. Nine 
fourth-year nursing students do the test- 
ing. “It’s a great experience for them.” 

Tuberculosis is caused by the myco- 
bacterium tuberculosis bacillus, and most 
commonly affects the respiratory system. 
It is spread through the air by contami- 
nated respiratory secretions. The disease is 
making comeback. There are 1.7 billion 
cases of latent TB, 171 million cases of ac- 
tive TB and two to three million people die 
of the disease every year. 


4. Nursing student Daisy Khunkun, right, is one of 
900 students tested for tuberculosis by fellow 
nursing student Lorelei Philps. 
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Dick Woolner 


And given the tendency for south side 
residents to treat Strathcona as “their 
downtown,” it’s possible in a city this 
size a number of “mini-downtowns” 
will emerge. 

There are costs associated with 
giving up on downtown, Garber says. 
Issues of class do arise. People have a 
stake in sustaining a healthy down- 
town neighbor-hood, a place where 
people can live, among other things, 
she says. 


Professors Garber and Lightbody teach 
urban politics at the U of A. Lightbody has 


been a longtime commentator on the govern- 
ance of Edmonton. 
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CORPORATE TRAVEL 
VACATION TRAVEL 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

September 17, noon 

Glen Armstrong, “Hamburger Disease.” 
B-105 Biological Sciences Centre. 

September 24, noon 

J. Coffin, “Use of Microsatellite DNA Typing in 
Wildlife Conservation and Forensics.” B-105 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

September 23, 12:30-2:00 p.m. 

WP Rautenbach, South African College for 
Teacher Education, “Current trends in South African 
Education” 651a Education South. 


~ CHEMICAL AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING 


September 25, 3:30 p.m. 
Robert Butts, “Numerical Modelling of TREF 
Profiles.” 342 Chemical-Mineral Engineering Building. 


CHEMISTRY 

September 22, 11 a.m. 

Jean van Heijenoort, Laboratoire de Biochimie 
Moléculaire et Cellulaire, Université Paris-Sud, “Key 
Steps in Peptidoglycan Synthesis as Targets for the 
Search of New Antibacterials.” V-107 Physics Wing. 


CIVIL AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 

September 29, 3 p.m. 

Gilbert Gordon, Volwiler Research Professor, 
Chemistry Department, Miami University, “Do Mixed 
Oxidants Really Contain Ozone and/or Chlorine 
Dioxide?” 317 Civil-Electrical Engineering Building. 


COMPUTING SCIENCE 

September 15, 3:30 p.m. : 

Ken Cogger, Professor, Management Science and 
a Fellow at the Ernst and Young Center for Audit Re- 
search and Advanced Technology, University of Kan- 
sas, “Extensions of Statistical Methods with Adaptive 
Logic Networks.” 112 V-Wing. 


ENGLISH 

September 19, 3 p.m. 

John Fiske, Department of Communication Arts, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, “Surveilling the 
City: Race, Space and the Politics of Privacy.” 

L-3 Humanities Centre. 


FACULTY OF EXTENSION — 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

September 16, noon 

David Qian, “Translating Theory to Practice in 
ESL Program Design and Delivery.” 2-36 University 
Extension Centre. 


HEALTHCARE QUALITY AND OUTCOMES RESEARCH 
CENTRE; FACULTY OF MEDICINE AND ORAL HEALTH 
SCIENCES; AND FACULTY OF REHABILITATION 
MEDICINE 

September 18, 1 p.m. 

Research Symposium in Rehabilitation and Re- 
lated Health Services. Symposium highlights research 
conducted by members of the clinical community, 
and masters and doctoral students in related health 
disciplines at the University. There will be podium 
presentations, poster exhibits and discussion involv- 
ing guest faculty including Dr. Alf Nachemson. 
Bernard Snell Hall, Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


HEALTH LAW INSTITUTE AND THE CENTRE FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 

September 13, 10.a.m. 

Law and Canadian Society. Gerald B. Robertson, 
“Living Wills: When You Can't Make Healthcare 
Decisions Who Can?” McLennan Ross Hall (Room 231- 
237), Law Centre 


MOLECULAR BIOLOGY AND GENETICS 
RESEARCH GROUP 

September 12, 3:30 p.m. 

Celeste Simon, Department of Medicine and 
Department of Molecular Genetics and Cell Biology, 
University of Chicago, “Mice Deficient in ETS and 
ARNT Proteins Lack Specific Blood Cell and Blood 
Vessel Lineages.” G-116 Biological Sciences Building. 


NURSING 

September 24, noon 

William Pope, “Robert Pope: The Artist and Man.” 
6-107 Clinical Sciences Building. C 


PERINATAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

September 22, 3:30 p.m. 

Cecilia Cheung, Professor, Department of Repro- 
ductive Medicine, University of California San Diego, 
“Effect of Hypoxia on Vascular Endothelial Growth 
Factor Gene Expression in the Ovine Fetal Heart.” 207 
Heritage Medical Research Centre. 

September 23, noon 

Robert Brace, Professor, Department of Repro- 
ductive Medicine, and Director, Fetal and Maternal 
Research, University of California San Diego, “Cardio- 
vascular Responses to Neuromuscular Blockade in 
the Anemic Ovine Fetus.” 207 Heritage Medical 
Research Centre. 
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PHARMACY AND PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES 
September 24, noon 
John Samuel, “Antigen Delivery Systems for 
Therapeutic Vaccines.” 2031 Dentistry/Pharmacy 
Centre. 


PHILOSOPHY 
September 12, 4 p.m. 
Bernie Linsky, “Placing Abstract Objects 
in Naturalism.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 
September 19, 4 p.m. 
Oliver Schulte, “The Long Run and The Short 
Run.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 


PHYSICS 

September 12, 2:00 p.m. 

JA Brooke, Department of Mathematics and 
Statistics, University of Saskatchewan, “The Problem 
of Photon Localisation in Quantum Mechanics.” 


V129, V-wing. @ 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

September 19, 2 p.m. 

Chris deClercy, “Leadership and the Strategic 
Manipulation of Uncertainty.” 10-4 Tory Building. 

September 24, 7:00 p.m. 

Tony Clarke: “Silent Coup: Confronting the Big 
Business Takeover of Canada.” TBW 2. 


PSYCHOLOGY — CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

September 19, 1 p.m. 

Ruth Elliott, “Infants at Psychosocial Risk and 
Their Caregivers: A Comparison of Two, Community- 
Based Early Intervention Strategies for Families, Birth 
to 18 Months.” P-218 Biological Sciences Centre. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES 

September 10, 12:00- 1:00 p.m. 

Steve Hrudey, “Drinking Water Health Risk - a 
Natural Alternative.” 2F1.04 Walter Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 

September 17, 12:00-1:00 p.m. 

Duncan Saunders: “Changes in Hospital Utiliza- 
tion and Outcomes Associated with Health Care 
Reform in Alberta.” 2F1.04 Walter Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 

September 24, 12:00-1:00 p.m. 

John Church, “Regionalization of Health Services: 
A Critique” 2F1.04 Walter Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

September 18, 8:30 a.m. 

Ajit Krishnaswamy, Candidate, Landscape and 
Integrated Resource Management Position, Depart- 
ment of Renewable Resources, “Studies in Sustain- 
able Forest Management: Bihar, India and Western 
Washington, U.S.A.” 802 General Services Building. 


September 18, 4:30 p.m. 

Dr. Jim Butler, professor of parks, wildlife and 
conservation biology, Department of Renewable Re- 
sources, “National Parks in the Next Century: Chang- 
ing Trends and Challenges for the New Millennium.” 
Alumni Room, Main Floor, Students’ Union Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA CHAPTER SOCIETY 
OF THE SIGMA XI 

September 24, 8:15 p.m. 

Walter E. Harris, Professor Emeritus, Department 
of Chemistry, “Low Dose Risk Asssessment.” 2-35 
Corbett Hall. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

September 26, 9:30 a.m. 

Michael Atkinson, University of Western Ontario, 
“Teaching Very Large Classes.” TB-W2 Tory Breezeway. 

September 26, 2 p.m. 

Michael Atkinson, University of Western Ontario, 
“Drop-In Opportunity to Meet With Michael 


Atkinson.” 219 CAB. @ 


WHAT'S UP DOC? 

September 17, 12:15 p.m. 

James Dempsey, “Native Studies and Native 
Education: Are They One and the Same?” City Room, 
City Hall, 1 Sir Winston Churchill Square. 


Prudential Spencer Real Estate 


Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon King 

Website: http://www.compusmart.ab.ca./realestate/ 
fraser-king.html 

Ph: (403) 483-7170 Fax: (403) 484-3690 

#300, 14727-87 Ave, Edmonton, AB 


events 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 

Until December 1997 

“She Wields a Pen: An Exhibition of Women’s 
Literary History.” Hours: Monday to Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. (after October 14, extended hours as 
posted). B7 Rutherford South. 


FAB GALLERY 

Until September 21 

"Franz Roland Kurzitza, MDes Industrial Design” — 
this exhibition is the final visual presentation in partial 
fulfillment for the degree of Master of Design in Indus- 
trial Design. Hours: Tuesday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Sunday, 2 to 5 p.m.; closed Monday, Saturday and 
statutory holidays. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 

Until September 21 

"Flash Bulb Memories - Tracy Templeton’—this 
exhibition is the final visual presentation in partial 
fulfillment for the degree of Master of Fine Arts in 
Printmaking. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


EDMONTON ART GALLERY 

Until November 9 

Francisco Goya, “The Disasters of War.” EAG 
presents 80 prints dating from 1810 which express 
Goya's angry reaction to the events surrounding Na- 
poleon’s invasion of Spain. This show was organized 
to coincide with the U of A Sightlines Conference. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until October 29 

As part of the Sightlines Conference, McMullen 
Gallery presents “In Situ, Contemporary Canadian 
Prints,” a display works by Canadian artists from 
every region of the country. 


MUSIC 


. DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

September 16, 8 p.m. 

Doctor of Music Lecture Recital: Belinda Chiang, 
organ. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

September 18, 7 p.m. 

“A Passion for Bach”—open rehearsal with 
Walter Reiter and the University of Alberta Academy 
Strings and Madrigal Singers. Admission: $10/adult, 
$5/ student/senior. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, 
University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received 
by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


Career Days ’97 


Wednesday, September 24, 1997 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Butterdome 


Representatives from over 90 companies will share 
information on career opportunities with students 
with the intent of recruiting summer, full-time and 
volunteer workers. 


Industry Seminars will run throughout the day. Ca- 
reers in Communications, Tim Spelliscy, ITV, 11 a.m. 
Careers in Tourism, Al Parsons, ATEC, 12 p.m. Careers 
in Finance, Orlene Lacy, Midland Walwyn, 1 p.m. Ca- 
teers in Film and Television, Scott MacPherson WIC 
Entertainment, 2 p.m. Careers in Technology, Geoff 
Hayward, Economic Development Edmonton, 3 p.m. 


@ Book launch for history of Ukraine 


The Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies is launch- 
ing volume one of Mykhailo Hrushevsky’s History of 
Ukraine-Rus’ in English translation Thursday, Septem- 
ber 18 from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. at the Timms Centre for 
the Performing Arts. Dr. Roderick Fraser, President of 
the University of Alberta and Professor Thomas 
Noonan, a'specialist in early Slavic history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will be the main speakers. 


Looking for curlers 


The Faculty Curling League begins Mondays at 5 p.m. 
at the JP Curling Club. Call Jackie 487-2896 or Terry 
492-5785. 


Library Book sale ' 


The University of Alberta Library is having a book sale 
October 1 and 2 from 9 a.m..to 3 p.m., Lower Floor, 
Cameron Library. 


September 19, 4 p.m. 

“Before Bach"—violin master class with Walter 
Reiter. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/senior. 
1-29 Fine Arts Building. 

September 20, 11 a.m. 

"A Passion for Bach"—voice master class with 
Linda Perillo. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/ 
senior. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

September 20, 11 a.m. 

"Before Bach”—violin master class with Walter 
Reiter. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/senior. 
1-29 Fine Arts Building. 

September 20, 2 p.m. 

“A Passion for Bach”—voice master class with 
Linda Perillo. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/ 
senior. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

September 20, 2 p.m. 

"Before Bach”—violin master class with Walter 
Reiter. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/senior. 
1-29 Fine Arts Building. 

September 21, 2 p.m. and 6:30 p.m. 

“A Passion for Bach”—open rehearsal with 
Walter Reiter and the University of Alberta Academy 
Strings (the full orchestra joins at 6:30 p.m.). Admis- 
sion: $10/adult, $5/student/senior. Convocation Hall, 
Arts Building. 

September 22, 5 p.m. 

“A Passion for Bach”—open rehearsal with 
Walter Reiter and the University of Alberta Academy 
Strings. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/senior. 
Convocation Hall. 

September 22, 6:30 p.m. 

“A Passion for Bach”—open rehearsal with 
Walter Reiter and the University of Alberta Academy 
Strings and Madrigal Singers. Admission: $10/adult, 
$5/student/senior. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

September 24, 8 p.m. 

"A Passion for Bach”—Mr. Bach Takes His Hat Off 
featuring Linda Perillo (soprano), Walter Reiter (vio- 
lin), with Doreen Oke (Harpsichord) and Ronda 
Metszies (cello). Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/ 
senior. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 

September 18 to 27 

“Love! Valour! Compassion!” by Terrence 
McNally. Box office: 492-2495. Timms Centre 
for the Arts. 


Canadian Federation of University Women 


The Canadian Federation of University Women 
(Edmonton) will hold its first meeting of 1997/98 
Monday, September 15 at 7 p.m. in the Faculty 
Club, University of Alberta Campus. This will be 
an orientation evening, with membership regis- 
tration, interest group presentations and sign up. 
All University women graduates are welcome. For 
more information, call 430-5383. 


Pay equity study 


A McGill doctoral candidate is seeking female 
academics from across Canada to participate in a 
pay equity study. Participants will be asked to 
complete a survey questionnaire by e-mail. Re- 
sponses will be held confidential and used only 
for the purposes of statistical analysis. Contact: 


Elaine Correa, e-mail: czrg@musica.mcaill.ca 
phone: (514) 398-6746. 


Health working group established 


The Coordinating Council of Health Sciences has 
approved formation of the Interdisciplinary 
Health Sciences Education Working Group to de- 
velop educational strategies which will promote 
better understanding, communication and work- 
ing relationships between students and future 
practitioners in the health disciplines. Cheryl Cox, 
Faculty of Pharmacy is chairing the group. 


The Working Group welcomes input and sugges- 
tions. Please send ideas or comments to Cheryl 
Cox, Phone: 492-3654, e-mail: 
ccox@pharmacy.ualberta.ca, or to Alexis Frater, 
secretary to the Working Group, Phone: 492- 


2861, e-mail: alexis.frater@ualberta.ca. 


Catherine M. Fletcher vos. 
<r ee 


DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Our NEW Hours are: 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
8:00 am — 5:00 pm 

Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


FREE 


With this coupon recieve 
your first 2 bottles of Sierra 
Water (18.9 liters) & 2 
Months cooler renal FREE! 
With annual renal. 
Delivered to your home or 
office. 


Call 438-2595 Today! 


This is a new customer offer O.A.C Based on annual renal, refundable bottle deposit required 


11040 79 Avenue 


Similar projects coming soon to other 
prestigious mature neighbourhoods 


C ondominium 


features: 


* Marble foyer 

* 9 ceiling 
Crown moulding in great room 
Gas fireplace 
Air-conditioned 
In-floor radiant heating 

* Custom-designed kitchen by 
MSB Kitchen Design 

* 8 appliances 

* Ceramic flooring in ensuite 

¢ In-suite laundry & storage 

* Terrace is plumbed with water & gas 
In-garage storage room 


Aesidence Data: 


* Suite Area: 2078 sq. ft. 
Balcony Area: 565 sq. ft 
Total Living Area: 2643 sq. ft. 
Style: 2 bedrooms + den 
Exposure: West, facing crescent park 
* Parking: 2 underground stalls included 


Sich James Real Estate SL td. 


Contact Hick James at 43q-1478 to ariange viewing by appointment, 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't "met with us lately", stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. 


Lister Hall 


Extensively renovated main function rooms 


Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 

Internet ready facilities 

Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
Examination and seminar rooms 

State of the art audiovisual equipment 
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Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 


hetp://www.hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta 


INNOVATION PLUS 
DEVELOPMENTS 
LIMITED 


Residential Contractors 


°e renovations 
e additions 
e new homes 
e basement developments 


JACK ROTH 
ph: 434-0923 


[amp COPY (nl 


Your Full Service Copy Centre 


11153 - 87 Avenue 
(Next to Earls) 
Phone: Fax: 
439-4252 431-0332 


High Speed B/W & Accent Color Copying 
Full Color Laser Copying 

Desktop Publishing & Typesetting 

Computer Disk Printouts From Most Programs 
Full Color Printing From Disk 

Transparencies (B/W & Full Color) 

Cerlox Binding « Folding * Laminating 
Business Cards 

Custom Rubber Stamps 

Wide Selection of Paper 

Self Serve Copying From 7¢/copy 

P.O.# required for work charged to the U of A 


Hours Of Operation: 
Monday - Friday — 7:30 am - 6:00 pm 
Saturday 10:00 am - 4:00 pm 

Closed on Sundays and Holidays 


Paul Lorieau's University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 


‘ 


433-5500 


at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


General Faculties Council Meeting 
Monday, September 22, 1997 at 2:00 p.m. 


In Council Chambers, University Hall. If you would like to have a copy of the 
GFC agenda. Drop by 2-5 University Hall or call the University Secretariat at 
492-4965 and we will fax or mail a copy of the agenda to you. 


OFA 


OASys Winstorm MUX $4938 


Lease Price $93/mth 


Intel Pentium 166Mhz MMX Proc. - Intel TX Chp 
32 MB EDO Memory - 512K Burst Cache 

3.2 GB Ultra ATA-3 Hrd Drv - 3.5" Floppy Drv 
24 Speed CD Rom Drive 

Sound Blaster Awe 64 -100 Watt Stereo Spkrs 
15" SVGA Digital Monitor - 16" Tower Case 

4 MB 128 Bit MPEG Video Accelerator 

2 Button Microsoft Mouse - Fujitsu Keyboard 
Internal 56K Voice FaxModem - Windows 95 


Upgrade to Pentium 200 Mhz MMX Processor for $150 
Upgrade to Pentium 233 Mhz MMX Processor for $330 


Satellite Pro aagcoxiasocot 


Pentium 133 MHz with MMX Technology 
16MB Ram exp 144MB 

1.44 billion byte (=1.35GB) HDD 

10X Avg. Speed CD Rom bundled 

Choice of 12.1% 800X600 colour displays 


Purchase RELIABILITY 


Purchase POWER 
Purchase OASYS 


Ld 
Micresoft 
SOLUTION PROVIDER 


NOVELL 
AUTHORIZED 
9002 


RE—EGts T ER ED 
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OASys WS SpeedMax $2468 


Lease Price $104/mt! 


Intel Pentium Pro 180Mhz Proc - 441 FX Chipst 
32 MB EDO Memory - 256K Burst Cache 

3.2 GB Ultra ATA-3 Hrd Drv - 3.5" Floppy Drv 
24 Speed CD Rom Drive 

Sound Blaster Awe 64 - 100 Watt Stereo Spkrs 
15" SVGA Digital Monitor - 19" Tower Case 

4 MB 128 Bit MPEG Video Accelerator 

2 Button Microsoft Mouse - Fujitsu Keyboard 
Internal 56K Voice FaxModem - Windows 95 
Upgrade to PRO 200Mhz Processor/256K Cache for $380° 


Upgrade to ATX Pentium I! 233Mhz Processor/512K for $645 
Upgrade to ATX Pentium Il 266Mhz Processor/512K for $845 


740CDT 


Pentium 166 MHz with MMX Technology 
16MB Ram exp 144MB 

3.0 billion byte (=2.87GB) HDD 

10X Avg. Speed CD Rom bundled 

13.1“ TFT Active Matrix Color 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


DEAN OF STUDENTS 


The University of Alberta is seeking applications 
for the position of Dean of Students. The competition 
is open to all continuing members of the academic 
staff of the University of Alberta. 

The Dean of Students reports to the Vice-Presi- 
dent (Academic). As the senior administrator in 
charge of students and student services, the incum- 
bent is responsible for the effective management 
and co-ordination of the administrative units 
charged with providing services to students. As the 
chief advocate of students, the incumbent must have 
a clear understanding of the nature of the problems 
that students face during their academic career and 
be able to work closely with departments, faculties, 
service units, and student associations to enhance 
the student experience at the University of Alberta. 

The successful candidate must have skills in ad- 
ministration, communication, program development 
and evaluation, and fund raising. Likewise the incum- 
bent must be willing and able to represent University 
Student Services to both the community within the 
University and outside. The Dean of Students is a 
member of Deans’ Council and participates in several 
senior University committees. 

The incumbent must have an understanding of 
the basic principles of natural justice and be able to 
demonstrate the important role of advocacy, media- 
tion and support in ensuring that students are dealt 
with in a fair and equitable manner. 

This is a five-year appointment effective January 
1, 1998. Staff members interested in this position 
should apply in confidence by September 30, 1997 to 

Dr. Doug Owram 

Vice-President (Academic) 

Third Floor, University Hall 


DEAN 
FACULTY OF NURSING 


The University of Alberta invites applications 
and nominations for the position of Dean of Nursing. 

The Faculty of Nursing is one of five Health Sci- 
ence Faculties at the University of Alberta, and is a 
member of the Coordinating Council of Health Sci- 
ences whose goal is the development of interdiscipli- 
nary opportunities for students and faculty. We offer 
three undergraduate programs leading to a BScN 
degree: collaborative baccalaureate; post-RN; and 
Registered Psychiatric Nurse (RPN) to BScN. At the 
graduate level, we offer an Advanced Nursing Prac- 
tice Master's program with thesis and non-thesis 
routes, and a PhD in Nursing program. A comple- 
ment of 61 full-time faculty, engaged in more than 
75 funded research projects, offers approximately 70 
courses to over 1050 undergraduate students and 
128 graduate students. For further information about 
the Faculty of Nursing, please view our home page at 
http://www.quasar.ualberta.ca/nursing. 


Remembering 


The Dean is responsible to the Vice-President 
(Academic) for the supervision and administration of 
academic programs, budget, and all activities of the 
Faculty. Candidates should have proven administra- 
tive experience, well-developed leadership skills, a 
strong academic background, and be committed to 
excellence in teaching and research. The appoint- 
ment will take effect July 1, 1998 or as soon as possi- 
ble thereafter. 

Written nominations for the position, or applica- 
tions supported by a curriculum vitae and the names 
of three referees, should be submitted by December 
1, 1997 to 

Dr. Doug Owram 

Vice-President (Academic) 

Third Floor, University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Canada, T6G 2J9 


OPERATIONS MANAGER 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL PLANT, 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROFESSIONAL OFFICER 


The facilities operated by the Operations Divi- 
sion of the Department of Physical Plant contribute 
to maintaining high standards of teaching, research 
and learning at the University of Alberta. It is, there- 
fore, important that these are operated effectively 
and efficiently. 

The Department of Physical Plant is seeking a 
manager to lead this division. The Operations Divi- 
sion is responsible for the operation of all the heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning systems installed 
in all University of Alberta facilities. The Division oper- 
ates a 24-hour Communications Control Centre which 
monitors facilities alarm systems and coordinates the 
corrective response for facilities type emergencies. 

The Operations Manager is involved with design 
and development of mechanical systems; develop- 
ment and implementation of the operating strategies 
associated with HVAV systems; investigation and cor- 
rection of HVAC systems problems and indoor air 
quality issues; management of team-trained staff and 
other facilities related activities. 

Candidates interested in this position are ex- 
pected to possess the following qualifications: a de- 
gree in engineering and eligibility for APEGGA status; 
at least five years experience in the operation of 
HVAC systems in an institutional setting; proven ex- 
cellent management skills in a team based environ- 
ment and excellent communication skills. 

Salary range: under review. Compensation in- 
cludes a comprehensive benefits program. 

Interested applicants should submit their 
resumes by September 30, 1997 to 

Mr. Keith Philip 

Physical Plant Personnel Officer 

420 General Services Building 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H1 


Over the past two weeks the world mourned the passing of the "Princess of Hearts,” and 
the "Saint of the Slums." Both Princess Diana and Mother Teresa also hold special places 
in our hearts and in the history of the University of Alberta. 


Mother Teresa shown with Past-Chancellor Jean Forest 
and Past-President Myer Horowitz. Mother Teresa 
received an honorary degree from the U of A at a 
special convocation in St. Paul, Alberta June 25, 1982. 


Built-in V.34 Data/Fax/Voice Modem $7538 $3627 mul 


= $3388 steer mint y$4269 $205/mth! | 2 CardBus PC Card slo 


TORONTO, ON 
Head Office 


1050 Mearpoties lc 
10303 Jasper Ave 623 Canada 2V3 
Canada TSJ3N6_— Sales Phone: 403 236-1471 Sales Phone: 800 910-3388 

Sales Ph: 403 428-8888 — Sales Fax 403 236-2386 Sales Fax: 

Sales Fax: 403 497-7828 Office Phone: 403 291-6833 Office Phone: 
Office Fax: 403 291-3826 Office Fax: 905 629-3323 
403 428-8888 


403 236-1471 800 910-3388 


5,6, 2015-32 Ave NE 991 Matheson Blvd. E 
Bay 5.6.2015 324 #8, | Matheson Biv 


GROUP INC {rms 


Sales Ph: 403 430-0811 
Sales Fax: 403 436-9963 
‘Toll Free: 800 910-3388 


403 430-0811 


Www.oacomp.com | 
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Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 
information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

SABBATICAL HOME - Millwoods. Twenty minute 
drive to University. Pleasant three bedroom bi-level, 
fully furnished including cat, treed lot, close to 
schools, shopping, park and golf course. Available 
from December 20, 1997 to December 20, 1998. 
Non-smokers. $625/month. 440-0330, 492-2759, 
thinch@per.ualberta.ca 

OCTOBER 15-APRIL 1, negotiable, furnished 
two-bedroom apartment. Across from University, 
482-4179. 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$44,000 to $695,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, condo 

pecialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/Max, 
82-6766, 488-4000. 

CHRISTIAN FAMILY HOME - country setting. 
Separate entrance, attractive apartment. September 
15 or October 1. $450 for single occupancy, includes 
utilities. Nonsmokers. 434-6022. 

RENT-TO-OWN - ERMINESKIN, five bedrooms, 

3 1/2 bathrooms, quiet cul-de-sac. Mature trees, over 
2,400'. Double garage, recent renovations kitchen, 
bathrooms. Near schools, shopping centres. 

Call 492-2981. 

MacKINNON RAVINE - 10 minutes University. 
Retired professor's newer 2 bedroom home. 
Furnished. January 1-April 1, 1998. $600/month, 
including utilities. References. 452-8224. 

VANCOUVER - CENTRAL. Executive suite - 
reasonable daily/weekly rates. (604) 739-9620. 

BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL-HILL, GLENORA HOME - 
Term lease negotiable. Immaculate bungalow, ga- 
rage, security system, fireplace, laundry. Available 
October 1. For more information, 434-4629. 

CLOSE TO UNIVERSITY - two bedroom house. 
Five appliances. Finished basement with additional 
bedroom and bathroom. Large yard with detached 
garage. Close to schools, buses, and shopping. Call 
437-2810. 

CHARACTER HOUSE, a stone's throw from Uni- 
versity, hospitals. October 1. Hardwood floors, wood 
fireplace, $650 plus utilities for appropriate couple or 
single person with good references. 433-4358. 

SABBATICAL RENTAL - Saltspring Island house 
on 1.2 treed acres with seaviews is available from 
October to end of Juine. Huge bedrooms, wood lined 
living room, wraparound deck. Two baths, sauna, 
fully furnished and equipped. $1,200 per month in- 
cludes all utilities. Gill Taylor, 963-7967, or 426-6887. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 


Princess Diana 
visiting campus in 

983 for the 
Universiade Games. 
This photo was taken 
at the June 30, 1993 
convocation where 
Prince Charles 
recieved an honorary 
degree. 


AHassle-free@ property management provided. (250) 
383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101-364 
Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

WALK, BIKE TO UofA. Two bedrooms, two baths. 
River valley view. Immaculate. Priced to sell. $75,800. 
Fifth floor hi-rise. Waters Edge, 10149 Saskatchewan 
Drive. Ask for Connie Kennedy, Re/Max, 482-6766, 
488-4000. . 

WINDSOR PARK TWO STOREY HOUSE, 2,680’ in 
cul-de-sac. Four plus one bedrooms. Nanny suite. 
Double garage. $298,800. Ann Dawrant, Re/Max, 
438-7000. Pager, 480-2920. 

BELGRAVIA - lovely, 1,298’ bungalow, beautiful 
yard and location. $164,900. Spacious. Belgravia, 
semi, south yard. Immediate possession. $119,500. 
Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage, 431-5600. 

FOR SALE BY OWNER - Bonnie Doon. $96,000. 
Well-loved. Two plus one, 820’ bungalow. Hardwood, 
large deck, partially finished basement, detached 
garage, no realtors. 465-5161. 

MINT, 2065’ smoke-free home in cul-de-sac, 
backing onto Westridge Ravine. Bright, open plan. 
Newer carpets. Three bedrooms plus den. Large main 
floor laundry. $184,900. Betty Mullen, 431-5600. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

HOUSESITTER - mature, nonsmoking grad, pets 
welcome, housesitting references. Letter of Agree- 
ment, Mark, 455-4351. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM - editing, desktop documents, 
medical terminology, on campus. Donna, 922-3091. 

BRIAN & JEANNETTE’S - Bed and Breakfast. Excel- 
lent location. New. 2 1/2 storey. Daily, weekly, 
monthly. 433-5520, 439-1169, 7914 - 110 Street. 

DON & ANTHONY WILLIAMS believe Jeff & Eric 
had one great idea! Digital Satellite TV earns $$$$$ 
Simply follow the system. Use the system and teach 
the system. Out of town, 1-888-655-8667. In Edmon- 
ton area, (403) 454-4329. 

___ BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. . 
Supplementary health care coverage. 436-8059. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 
cal. No job too big/small. References available. 
436-6363. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

JUNGIAN ANALYST in training with C.G. Jung 
Institute, Zurich, offering private counselling. Call 
Marlene Brouwer, B.A., M.T.S., D. (Candidate), Analyti- 
cal Psychology, 463-5422. 
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The Holocaust 


ART/POLITICSYRAW | 


October 29-30, 1997 


THE LAW CENTRE 
UNIVERSITY OF: ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


CONFERENCE OPENING, 

FOLLOWED BY OPENING OF ART 
EXHIBITION (WITH THE ARTIST 
IN ATTENDANCE) AND RECEPTION, 
OcTOBER 29, 7;00 PN 


ALL EVENTS ARE 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


Maif Registration To 

or For Information Contact: 
Professor EG. DeCoste 
Faculty of Law 

455 Law Centre 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, AB. T6éG 2HS 


Tel: (403) 492-0285 
Fax: (403) 492-4924 
E-mail: tdecoste@law.ualberta.ca 


Advanced Registration Fees to October 1: 
University-A ffiliated: Scholars, $50; 
Students, $20; Others, $30 


Registration Fee after October 1; $75 
Registration Fees include receptions and all events. 


Please make cheques payable to; 
Faculty of Law: Holocaust Conference 


When registering by mail, please 
include name, mailing address. and 
telephone & fax numbers, 


REGISTRATION DEADLINE: 
OcTOBER 15, 1997 


THE CONFERENCE 

PROGRAMME FEATURES 
DISTINGUISHED CANADIAN AND 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARS: 


SID CHAFETZ 
United States 


Exhibits Perpetrators, a series of original prints 
of the members of the Nazi hierarchy who con- 
ceived and executed the Holocaust. Perpetrators 
will run October 29-November 8, 1997. 


BRUCE ELMAN 
University of Alberta, Canada 


HENRY FRIEDLANDER 
Maryland, USA 


RAUL HIELBERG 
University of Vermont, USA 


HAROLD KAPLAN 
Vermont, USA 


MICHAEL KATER 
York University, Canada 


SYBIL MILT.ON 
The United:States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum, Washington, D.C., USA 


RICHARD WEISBURG 
Yeshiva University, USA 


The Conference will conclude with a Multi-Disciplinary 
Panel which will offer medical/bioethical, legal, 
educational, religious, human rights, & psychological 
perspectives. 


A FESTIVAL OF FILMS [etic Renata 
Holocaust, including acclaimed documentaries and 
other genre will be held on the evenings of October 
28 and November 2 and on the afternoon and 
evening of October 3l. 


Lionel E. McLeod Health 
Research Award Winner 


he Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research is 


iL 


pleased to announce that Rachel Szilard is the recipient of 
the 1997 Lionel E. McLeod Health Research Scholarship. 


The award honors Dr. Lionel E. McLeod, the founding 
president of the Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research. 


Ms. Szilard is a doctoral student in the Department of Cell Biology 
and Anatomy at the University of Alberta. She has received numerous 
awards and honours during her undergraduate and graduate 
programs, including an AHFMR Studentship. Ms. Szilard’s research 
studies are focused on how proteins in peroxisomes, compartments 
found in the cells of many organisms, including humans, act in yeast. 
These compartments are essential for life in humans. Babies born 
with severe deficiencies in peroxisomal functions usually do not live 
beyond their first year. The knowledge gained from working with 
peroxisomes in yeast may lead to a treatment for genetic diseases 


in humans in the future. 


The Lionel E. McLeod Health Research Award is given annually 
to an outstanding student at the Universities of Alberta, Calgary, 
or British Columbia for research related to human health. 


The Award honours the late Dr. Lionel E. McLeod who was the 
Head of Endocrinology at the University of Alberta, Dean of 
Medicine at the University of Calgary, President of the Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical Research 


from 1981-1990, and President and Chief 
Executive Officer of the University 
Hospital, Vancouver. 


The Alberta Heritage Foundation 

for Medical Research provides up to 
$100,000 in matching donations to 
the Lionel E. McLeod Health 
Research Scholarship Fund. For 
information on how to donate, please 
call the Foundation at (403) 423-5727. 


»~ 


Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for 
Medical Research 


http://www.sas.ab.ca/ahfmr 
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Music prof 


practices what 


he preaches 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Wak through 
the Fine Arts 
Building and 
you’re sure to hear 
classical music 
rolling off the fin- 
gers of pianists, 
guitarists and vio- 
linists. 

Walk by Adam 
Krims’ office and 
you'll hear music of a different kind — the 
thundering and pulsating beat of “rap” 
music or “hip hop,” as it is more com- 
monly called. 

Krims is not taking a break from re- 
search. He’s conducting it. 

The music theory scholar studies the 
forms, lyrics and organization of hip hop 
music and its social and political context. 
What he teaches his students is that the 
two are one and the same. 

Hip hop music is about anything from 
“African-American poetry to what life 
was like in the South Bronx in the mid- 
1970s, namely, really bad,” says Krims. 
“The social conditions helped shape the 
music, and the music helped shape the 
social conditions.” 

What's unique about Krims’ work is 
that he talks about hip hop as music, not a 
sociological phenomenon. 

Hip hop and music is not something 
many people use in the same sentence, 
particularly in a university music 
department. 


Krims says he 
was guilty of feeling 
the same way, 
believing in the 
stereotypes of 

hip hop music 

until about eight years ago. 

“Before I sat down to listen to it, I 
thought it all sounded the same, it wasn’t 
artistic and the lyrics were violent. People 
say the same things about hip hop today 
that they said about jazz in the ‘20s, blues 
in the ‘30s and ‘40s and rock and roll in 
the ‘50s. But then I realized hip hop was 
extremely sophisticated music.” 

Krims decided to switch gears on his 
PhD dissertation, which he was writing at 
the time. Instead of focusing on.classical 
“art” music, he wrote about hip hop. It 
was a difficult decision. 

Reaction from his Harvard advisor 
was tolerant indifference. 

“Here at the U of A, support ranges 
from strong to nauseated,” he says with a 
smirk. 

As he began his research, he found 
music about everything from political, 
revolutionary, or sexual issues to the 
problem of boredom on a rainy day. 

“The problem with hip hop,” says 
Krims, “is people sensationalize the lurid 


topics. But the vast majority isn’t lurid 
at all.” 

Still, Krims says he gets one or two 
complaints from students in his class, 
despite forewarning them at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

“T tell them you don’t have to like the 
music. You don’t have to like its represen- 
tation. You do have to learn how to deal 
with it in some way. This is out there and 
part of being an educated person is know- 
ing this music.” 

What Krims knows is that hip hop 
does not sound all the same. In fact, 
Canada’s hip hop expert has identified 
five distinct genres: ‘mack; reality rap; 
black nationalist; mainstream pop and 
party rap. : 

“Different artists use these styles to 
create different identities...and, in turn, it 
breaks down into different fan bases,” 
says Krims. 

And while there’s no one style to 
identify Canadian hip hop music, Krims, 
who hails from Boston, is impressed with 
a growing aboriginal hip hop scene here, 
mainly among Cree youth. 

“Cree hip hop artists look for similari- 
ties with the African-American situation, 
in terms of how far removed from a voice, 
froma cultural presence in society they 
are.” 

Krims has worked closely with 
“Bannock” a hip hop singer from 
Hobbema. , 


The rich get richer 
cause they want to enrich, 
The poor get poorer 


‘cause their mind can't switch 


-KRS-ONE (Knowledge Reigns Supreme Over Nearly Everybody) 


ig < Adam Krim 


But come February, 
the U of A’s funky and 
in-your-face music pro- 
fessor will be hip hop- 
ping on stage for a solo 


at the World Music Fes- 
tival in Edmonton. 
Krims says he will 


ing lyrics on the spot. 
Has he been practicing 
this authentic form of 
hip hop? 

“I’m so nervous, 
even if I memorize the 
lyrics, I'll forget them,” 
he lauglis. 


about a music professor 
performing. Still, critics 
might wonder what 
place hip hop has in an 
academic institution. 
“A very small per- 
centage of unit sales 
around the world is in 
classical music, perhaps 
three or four per cent. 
The rest of the world 
listens to something 
else,” says Krims. “And the largest per- 
centage of that ‘something else’ is hip 
hop. So, if the premise is to study music 
that is socially important,” he says, per- 


Tina Chang 


performance—his first— 


“freestyle,” which means 
he’ll make up the rhym- 


There’s nothing new 


haps those who only study classical music 


need to explain why. ® 


d boasts about his sexual prowess. The music 
is 70s style soul, characterized by funky, “low- 
ide ic. This genre of hip hop is 


